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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed in these columns, please state that 

you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


CHOIRS WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW AMER- 
80N 


ICAN ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25), by Jonn- 

, TENNEY, and ABBEY: an excellent collection of 

easy anthems. Also one thousand or more of separate 

Anthems, Glees, &c., costing about 6 to 10 cents each. 
A great convenience for occasional singing. 

** NEW CANTATAS. — Christmas ($1); Fall 
of Jerusalem ($1); Joseph’s Bondage 
($1.25); and many others for winter of 
Choirs and Societies. Send for lists. 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Piano, Organ, Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, Cornet 
or all, Wind, String, and Reed Instruments. Send 
for our lists. 500s books are published. 
** Organists need ** Harmonic School” for the Or- 
($3), by Clarke; also, “ Clarke’s Short Vol- 
untaries” ($1.60). Batiste’s 50 Pieces” 
($2.50); or ** mist’s Reliance,” by Thayer 
(10 Nos., each $1.25, —s $6.00). 
‘oe Johnson's New Method for Harmony ($1.00) is 


easiest. 
** Winner’s New Schools (each 75 cts.). For all in- 
struments. Capital Cheap instructors. 
** Olarke’s Reed Organ Melodies ($2) are splendid. 
** Take the Musical Record ($2 per year). 
* * Welcome Ohorus for High Schools ($1). 
* * Song Bells for Common Schools (50 cts.). 


Any book mailed for the retail price mentioned 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


290 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
EMPTY POCKETS ters powerfat works by 
DR. DIO LEWIS. 


Thousands interested. Extraordinary discounts to Agts. 
Send for circular to HEALTH PuB. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Removed. 
From 314 Beacon Street to 18 Pemberten Square, 


The “ SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES.” 
German, French, Italian, Spanish taught by NATIVE 


everywhere, or mailed postpaid by 


Now Ready. 
BRICKS without STRAW, 


By the Author of 


“A FOOL'S ERRAND.” 


JupGE TouRv <k’s new book is a handsome 
12mo, 522 pp., with frontispiece, cloth, $1.50. 

A greater book than “A Fool’s Errand.”— WN. Y, 
Commercial Advertiser. 


The most exalted expectations will be entirely satis- 
fied by this remarkable and delightful book. It is des- 


tined to take even a deeper hold u blic s h 
than the work already ona 
Chronicle. 

A story of intense interest......... The importance of 


the matter demands, and the fascination of the form in 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


22a 27 Park Place, New York. 


TEACHERS, “NATURAL METHOD. 
289 MARIE MEHLBACH. 


Globes "t's: Nims & Troy, 


The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


“The Brest INKWELL is rightly named. 
and is satisfactory, every way. Yours truly 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N.W. States. 


It is the best we have used, 
A. G. BOYDEN, 
Prin. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A. D. ALBEE, Azt., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO,“ PSDAY, OCT. 28, 1880. 


Price, | Single Copies, toe.” 


A All wanting the Best T. hers, Ameri 

Piltv. Schoo eachers and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, ¢ Colle- 

Supple .tachers with Positions. tin. mailed for 3-cont stamp. 
. GOOD TEACHERS seekin itions 
should have Application-form. 4 sailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 

30 EAST 14ru StrEET, NEW YORK. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic, 


— CONSISTING OF — 


1000 PROBLEMS ON 1000 SLIPS OF CARDBOARD, 


Graded into ten different " Ezxaminatio 


ten different colors,—AaLu complete 
in box, with Key of Answers, post- some interest in school-work. 
paid, for $1.00 ; the same in sheets, NOW READY Those of the same kind are of the 
e same color. 


easily cut, 75 cents, 


the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and 
T. COTESWORTH PIN KNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING, 
Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“I think they area good thing,”—J. R. Marsh, Cedar| “ They will certainly save the time required for the 

Vale, Kan. writi f topi the 

am confident they are worth $1.”—S. 8. Hanks, Bdge Farm, 
‘ancan, “ ll rth 

Just what, Ihave been looking for.” —@. M. Savage, Collins, Glasgow 


Manajie 
« Just what I want.”—W. I. Brown, Kearney, Ind. | Scores of others might be given. 


ADAPTED TO ALL GRADES. No Useless Puzzle Examples Among Them. 


ORDER NOW, and get the use of them during THE ENTIRE YEAR. You will like them. 
ADDRESS EITHER 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO, A.C. MASON, 
Chicago, Ill. Jacksonville, Ill. 
Samples and Circulars sent on solicitation. 292 a 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Treatise on Mathemat- 
ical Drawing Instru- 
ments, and Hew to Use 
Them. 

One imperial 16mo volume 

bound in cloth, containin 152 
ages and over 70 illustrations, 

ettering. nt post-paid on 

receipt of price, $1.50. 


When Case A and the above 
book are ordered at one time, 
for school es or to stu- 
dents, they will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of $5.50. 


BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, Publishers and Importers, 194 Broadway, N.Y 


Case A. 


GERMAN SILVER 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Suited to School purposes. 
Containing 5% inch Dividers, 
with pen and pencil points and 
ae ening-bar ; 4%, in. Plain 
Dividers ; 3% in. Needle-point 
Dividers, wit ~ and pencil 
ints ; 544 in. Drawing Pen ; 
horn Protractor ; 


rass an 
Drawing Pencil, Com Pen- 
cil, and 3-in. stick of India-ink. 
Allin polished rosewood box, 
with lock, key, and tray. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 


P. 0. Box 560. [289 d] 


Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European 


VVS—Very, 


Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am pee y satisfied 
y 


they far exceed any I have ever used.” 


IL 
PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pe , and we prefer them to ow other.” 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


M—Soft medium: (HB and No. 2) 

M B— Medium black . . (F draughtsmen, and neers, and the softer and medium | “Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stamped Dixon's American 

and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art’ work. Artists’ Pencils mines of est 
—Mediumhard ... No.4) TESTIMONIALS Yours SONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
Hard . . an oO. re 

ba | _ Very hard .... (HHH Hand No, 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, ic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 

— Very, very — HHHH adapted to clear, , and de work.” Trul ’ 

= made Europe, D. HUNVINGTON, Prost. Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


The leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | smooth, free from grit, and al 
graded. he hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, GRAN 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


= 


Dear — American Graphite Artists’ Pencils : 
for my work.” Yours but if they are not sold 


KB W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK, Catalogue on Application. BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Manuf"ing Opticians, | WM. DIOMSON,© (VITALIZED FLOS- P 
erve-givin uc x-Erain an eat-Gierm. 
|PHYSIOAL & CHEMICAL Composed of the Nerve-givis “00,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALI, 
MICROSCOPES, | standard Weight and Mesure. Olt Appe:| BRST PR EVEN TEVA OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DIGEABES OF DEBILITY 11 Givia 


Ppa- : - TRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
aud all Accessories and Out-| ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of | REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY 8 N 
fits, with e deseri of | Fine M Work made to order. AND NERVES WITH THE. FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
: Prof. St. JouN, Normal School, Albany. | For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
PTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL lay Street, ILLIAM WARE & CO. 
INSTRUMENTS. 12 Vesey Street, Bp KK IN oJ A ar 47 Franklin St., 


Illustrated, condensed list 
Of 24 pages free. IV ADOPTED FOR 
— Mention this paper. Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
J. DAVIS WILDER, 3 
HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerl Chicago, Ill.) | 
= F ALL COLORS 2 £ | MICROSCOPE | 
BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- u £ ly & 
paired in every part of the World. 279 uz Z| oa Qg ts Eye-pieces, 3-4 and 1-5 inch Wales 
= z = Objects, Forceps, Book, which 
A CREAT OFFE re 4 3 are fine mahogany case, with lock 
THIS MONTH!!! |= ¢ 73098 
IMMENSE STOUK of New & Second Hand | © | % 2 | w 3 «| “he (Same as sold 3 years ago for $100.) 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. | 52 Hi | = = 
New ORGANS, $30,up. New PIANOS, $150, Aa = Send for Llustrated Price-list 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instrue y & of same. 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, —_ | 1 = © a) 
to Let, and Rent Applied if = by BENJ. PIKE’S SON & co. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers | . On: 
aud Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 5 OPTICIANS, 
BAKER, PRATT & CO.,|/= 5 HL B | 
Eureka Liquid Slating, = 5 | 
ndrews ess Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, A VERY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus; for sule at lowest rates for best goods. Fluip N G WAX 9 YS 
Aids to School Discipline, N. B.—I have no partner in business. 284 Th > SEA I , GE. dc 
—— _MucilA 
Best K EsTABLISHED, 1824, 
nown. 


a, an fatortal, New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


Circulars and Price-lists. Send sa ‘Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 284 i cow Established 18:26. 


for them, and for sample Alpha 
_ Dustless Crayon, to ° af Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


durable. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Sitai an Emica 
O 38 The Only Remedy 
ss That Acts at the Same Time on 
= 
combined action 8 it wonder, 
© ew | Are We Sick? 
ul Beez | 2 ak: Because we allow these great organs to be- 
=> 223 3% come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 
220922078 Su at should be expelled naturally. 
os 5 a0 Biliousness Piles, 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. | Deo ans and 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, | ™ 2, ower to throw off sisease 
And SETTEES,| > 3° Ao ilious pains and aches ? 
KINDERGARTEN 
Love Why have sleepless nights ? 


ery 
Send for illustrated cir- KID joice 
““calar and pricelist. | Lllustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. Office Hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


Badges and Medals. — = & Pr 
W. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 

COLLEG SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE AND SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, d 

— In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYING. 


Gincols, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880, pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. 0. The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of 

writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Teachers in 

School, Hall, and Office preges ng questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. is always ready, and is more easily taken by 

atents for this process having now been issued to us, the manufacture, sale, most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
FURNITURE, or of any ~ the HEKTOGRAPH is illegal, and LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Of the will osecu e full exten e law. 

terns. Phe isthe Se for circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
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MIDNIGHT, JUNE 30, 1879. 


{Charles Tennyson Turner, in whose memory this poem was written, 
was the brother of Alfred Tennyson, and was himself a t. He was 
born July 4, 1808. He epee at Cambridge in 1832, and became Vicar 
of Grasby. By the will of a relative, who nesnacthed him a small estate, 
bis surname of “ Tennyson” was exchanged for that of “Turner.” He 
died April 25, 1879. His brother, the poet-laureate, says of his sonnets 
that some of them have all the tenderness of the finest Greek epigram, 
and that a few them are among the noblest in our language.) 


I. 
Midnight,—in no midsummer tune 
The breakers lash the shores: 
The cuckoo of a joyless June 
Is calling out-of-doors. 


And thou hast vanish’d from thine own 
To that which looks like rest, 

True brother, only to be known 
By those who love thee best. 


Il. 
Midnight,—and joyless June gone by, 
And from the deluged park 
The cuckoo of a worse July 
Is calling thro’ the dark: 


But thou art silent under ground, 
And o’er thee streams the rain, 

True poet, surely to be found 
When truth is found again. 


Itt. 


And now to these unsummer’d skies 
The summer bird is still; 

Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill. 


And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 

The light of days when life begun, 
The days that seem to-day. 


When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
And all my hopes were thine,— 

As all thou wert were one with me, 
May all thou art be mine! 


— ALFRED TENNYSON, in Harper’s Magazine for Nov. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mora Epucation. — Mere intellectual culture, or 
the mere imparting of information, do not of them- 
selves make men better citizens. Knowledge is power, 
but unless with the acquisition of knowledge the 
moral nature is quickened, and conscience, the con- 
trolling and regulative faculty, is strengthened, it is 
power for evil and renders its possessor a more danger- 
ous member of society. Whatever influence our sys- 
tem of public education has had heretofore in repress- 
ing vice and crime, and making good citizens, has been 
owing to the christian ideas which have been inculcated 
by it. But a cold, hard, godless system of mere intel- 
Jectual instruction will furnish the nation with a race of 


able, quick-witted, and unscrupulous men to replenish 
the ranks of the criminal classes, to deepen the corrup- 
tion of our politics, and to unsettle still farther the foun- 
dations of public faith and commercial integrity. — 
Christian Statesman. 


Tzaca Women Business.—Henceforth it should be 
the pride of fathers and husbands to teach their wives 
and daughters how business is carried on. The schools 
should have business principles taught as part of their 


regular instruction. Women should be ashamed not to 


know safe uses for the money they earn or inherit. If 
these results should follow, the sad lesson of this vile 
swindle will not have been in vain.—ZL. S., in Woman's 


Journal. 


Civit Servick latest step in 
civil service reform in England has had some curious 
features about it. It seems that the female clerkships 
in the post-office department have been reserved hither- 
to for “ladies of good position,””—that is, for the daugh- 
ters of army officers, professional men, clergymen, and 
of younger sons of country families, — whom circum- 
stances have compelled to earn their bread. Mr. Faw- 
cett has brought this régime to an end by throwing 
these clerkships open to the competition of all women 
who can bring certificates of proficiency from any fe- 
male college, or from the university local examiners. 
The change has raised a great outcry among the Tories, 
some of whom are disposed to look on it as another as- 
sault of the Radicals on the Constitution, and it has 
also called out some very odd writing on that side in 
the newspapers in defence of the theory that well-born 
women, when forced to earn their living, ought to be 
shielded in some manner from having to struggle 
against the kind of women who act as shop-girls and do 


commercial work. Much of this writing would, thirty 
or forty years ago, in England have been accepted as a 
statement of mere truisms; now it excites great rid- 
icule.-— The Nation. 


TEACH THE Giris.—I must express my conviction 
that the training of our girls is often very faulty, in 
that they are not taught to maintain the proper reserve 
and caution in their intercourse with strangers, espe- 
cially when traveling alone. The whole machinery of 
our modern life leaves girls much more exposed to such 
intercourse than was formerly possible. And it is right 
that it should be so. It ought to be perfectly safe, mor- 
ally, for a young woman to travel, unattended, from 
Maine to California; but in doing so she must be ex- 
posed to contact with persons with whom familiarity is 
dangerous. She should, therefore, be well armed with 
a wise discretion, that should shield her from all injury 
by such proximity. I have seen a respectable-looking 
and apparently intelligent young girl, who happened to 
take a seat beside a handsome and well-dressed young 
man, who was evidently an entire stranger to her, be- 
come so familiar and confidential with him during a ride 
of two hours that she exchanged cards with him before 
they separated; while the manner of both was such as 
evinced a want of a proper sense of propriety and de- 
corum.—E. B. Chase, in Providence Journal. 

Women on Scnoot Boarps. — London is not the 
only city which has gladly welcomed women candidates. 
Manchester elected Miss Becker three times. Brighton 
returned Miss Ricketts at the head of the poll; Bath in 
1870 elected two ladies, Birmingham, Huddersfield, Ox- 
ford, Exeter, all followed this example. In Scotland a 
very large number of ladies were elected, and in subse- 
quent elections many other towns and small country dis- 
tricts have raised women to this position of trust. Nor 
has this confidence been misplaced. They have shown 
themselves fully the equals of men in their business 
capacity, and their superiors in philanthropic schemes. 
Mrs. Buctan, in Leeds, organised a system of hygienic 
instruction by which poor women and girls have been 
greatly benefited, and has introduced, among other re- 
forms, flower-culture exhibitions among the children. It 


was owing to Miss Chessar’s efforts that swimming, a 
most useful physical exercise, was introduced into girls’ 


schools. Other ladies have given their attention to the 
development of the Kindergarten system, others to the 
improvement of elementary needlework, others to prac- 
tical instruction in cooking. The future artisan’s 
homes of England will be brighter, neater, and healthier 
for the indefatigable efforts of this devoted band of 
laborers.—London Modern Thought. 


CONCERNING SCHOOL VISITING. 


BY F, F. BARROWS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


I apprehend that the good that may be obtained by 
teachers, from visiting the schools of others, is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. I am sure that it is not by school 
officers generally, for if it were, provision would be 
made for more frequent and systematic visitations. It 
would not be considered a loss to the schools of a town, 
but a gain rather, that its teachers not only should be 
permitted, but required to spend at least one day of 
every term in visiting the schools of others, until all 
schools accessible, distinguished for any marked excel- 
lency, should be visited. Teachers who have felt the 
fresh impulses to labor, have received the new and val- 
uable suggestions that come from a wise visitation of 
schools, know that their own schools have been greatly 
benefited thereby. It may safely be asserted that the 
teacher who does not strive to improve, to become a 
better and yet better teacher, will not long retain his 
present degree of excellence, but will surely retrograde. 
That decay commences when growth ceases, is a law of 
nature to which the teacher is no exception. 

Now I believe that there is nothing that will so effect- 
ually disturb the repose of a self-satisfied, rut-plodding 
teacher, as faithfully to visit schools of undoubted 
merit. I also believe that there is nothing more en- 
couraging to an earnest, faithful teacher, continually 
striving for a greater degree of usefulness and success, 
than to visit the schools of other good teachers and learn 
that his own trials, obstacles, and struggles are not pe- 
culiar to himself, but that others are advancing success- 
fully under similar difficulties. By comparison with 
good schools, one may know whether he is abreast with 
the times in methods of mental and moral discipline, 
or whether he is falling toward the rear. One visiting 
wisely cannot fail to obtain hints valuable to him in the 
management of his own school,—hints and suggestions 
with reference to things worthy of imitation, but as 
well, hints of things desirable to be avoided. One day’s 
visiting will sometimes bring home to a teacher more 
of his own deficiencies than would otherwise come to 
him in a year; and a consciousness of one’s needs is the 
foundation upon which progress and knowledge is to 
stand. One may receive excellent advice and suggest- 
ions, hear of fine theories eloquently advocated at teach- 
ers’ associations, at teachers’ institutes, and by educa- 
tional journals; but to determine the real worth of these 
things one needs to witness a practical application in 
the school-room. 

But the visiting teacher derives no more benefit, per- 
haps, than the teacher of the school visited. In the 
presence of one whom he knows to be a competent judge 
of what a good school ought to be, he will realize his 
own shortcomings. If he has become careless in his 
discipline, negligent in thoroughness of teaching, he is 
made forcibly sensible of it. If his pupils speak indis- 
tinctly, if they are listless and careless, if the school- 
room is untidy, it will be apparent to him now; and, 


unless he is past hope, and is resigned to go down and 
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out of his profession, he will thereafter see to it that 
every day’s work is as thoughtfully cared for, and faith- 
fully prepared for, as if he knew it were to be inspected 
by competent judges. And if he be thoroughly consci- 
entious, the preparation will be none the less complete, 
although he is certain that no one will be present to in- 
spect his work. 

To realize the greatest good from visiting one needs to 
has some have a definite and worthy motive. Fora 
teacher that hobby,—in statistics, perhaps,—some spe- 
cialty that is with him a pet,—to visit for the purpose 
of comparing other schools with his own in this partic- 
ular, hoping and expecting to find that he excels in his 
one idea, is nota worthy motive. To visit with an envi- 
ous or a jealous feeling, searching for faults, avoiding 
rooms in which they are the least likely to be found, visit- 
ing such as are most open to adverse criticism, is most 
certainly an unworthy motive; and those who entertain 
such motives have no great cause to complain if they 
realize that their visits are as unwelcome as their mo- 
tive is despicable. 

To visit, merely to comply with the rules of a school 
board, or to get a day off from school work, going late 
to the school, rambling through a half-dozen or more 
rooms, leaving early, is not likely to bring much reward 
to the visitor. To visit for the purpose of displaying 
one’s wisdom, listless as an observer, but enthusiastic 
as a counsellor and adviser, is to impart more than one 
receives, the sum total of which is not much, probably. 


Again, a motive that is the best for one may not be 
the best for another, their circumstances being unlike. 
For example, a principal has for his object to obtain a 
knowledge of the general management of some school, 
and, therefore, visits all departments, necessarily spend- 
ing a comparatively brief time in any one. But this 
object and manner of visiting would not be proper for 
a subordinate teacher whose duties are confined to a 
particular grade. The motive for visiting should be to 
obtain new ideas, valuable hints and suggestions that 
will aid one in his special work. Being sure that one 
has a motive, and a worthy one, let him make it as defi- 
nite as possible; let him determine whether he would 
study the general discipline and teaching in a particular 
grade, or whether he would observe some specialty for 
his own improvement, or some particular branch in 
which he is dissatisfied with his own work. It is also 
wise to determine in what school available one can, 
probably, find that which he particularly desires to wit- 
ness. The time of the term, or of the school year, also, 
is to be considered. 

If one wishes to see a school at its average work, in 
its average condition, he will not take the first nor the 
last day of the school-week, neither will he take the first 
or the last part of the term. If one specially desires 
to see a teacher’s method of instruction, he will not se- 
lect examination-days or review-days. Should one de- 
sire to learn how certain special or occasional exercises 
are conducted, he will of course choose the days upon 
which such exercises occur, provided he is able to ascer- 
tain the time. To determine the proficiency of pupils 
one needs to be present at an examination or a review. 
Should one desire to know if it be possible for a teacher 
to retain his equanimity, and to keep his school in a 
cheerful condition in a dark, cloudy, or stormy day, then 
he should take such a day for his visit, but not other- 
wise. 

Having decided upon the school to visit, it is wise to 
go early and remain to the close, that the detail of open- 
ing and closing may be observed. It is as important, 
often, to notice the manner of assembling, the reception of 
the pupils by the teacher, as a key to the day’s success or 
failure, as it is to witness any other part of the day’s exer- 
cise. Unless one knows definitely the particular room, 
or grade that he desires to visit, he should go directly 
to the principal, and state to him the purpose of his visit, 
thereby placing him under obligation to do all in his 
power to make the visit successful. The principal 


will best be promoted. He does not intend to be under- 
stood as intimating that the room to which he has 
taken his visitor is a sample of all. If there is any dif- 
erence in the excellence of rooms of the same grade, he 
will take him to the best, not to give him a false im- 
pression, but best to aid him in the object of his visit ; 
assuming that his visitor is not present for the purpose 
of finding matter for adverse criticism. 
The visitor should goin a friendly spirit, unpreten- 
tious in manner, that neither teacher nor pupils shall 
be embarrassed by his presence. And yet, while he 
avoids an unsocial, critical bearing, he should carefully 
refrain from interrupting the teacher or pupils during a 
recitation. If conversation is encouraged by the 
teacher, it is well that the visitor show, as plainly as 
courtesy will permit, that he prefers to witness the 
usual exercise, unless it seem probable that the conver- 
sation will be more instructive than the recitation. If 
the visitor shall desire information concerning the ex- 
ercise in progress, he should defer his questions,—unless 
the replies may be very brief,—to the close. 
While the visitor gives close attention to the exercise 
in progress, he should not appear unsympathetic; for 
it is possible for one to manifest such a spirit of cold, 
searching criticism as greatly to disconcert both teacher 
and pupils; while another, by his friendly, sympathiz- 
ing manner will make his presence a real pleasure, and 
a kindly inspiration. It is, perhaps, needless to remark 
that visitors ought to abstain from all adverse criticisms 
or uncomplimentary remarks, unless invited to it by 
the party criticised. These uninvited critics make their 
visits unwelcome to others, and unprofitable to them- 
selves. If one chance to visit a school not under good 
discipline, nor under a thorough course of instruction, 
he may still turn the visit to a good account by care- 
fully noting whether some of his own faults, as a 
teacher, are not suggested by that which he sees before 
him. One may often observe in the same school excel- 
lences worthy to be imitated, and also faults desirable 
to be avoided. 
I have thus far spoken of the visiting teacher, chiefly ; 
but the benefits and the obligations are, by no means, to 
him alone, but are, as well, to the teachers of the schools 
visited. Itis true that many teachers greatly dislike the 
presence of visitors, This dislike may come from a con- 
stitutional diffidence. It may be caused, however, from 
an apprehension of one’s own deficiences. But courtesy 
most certainly will compel one,—who would not be 
open to the charge of rudeness, — to make the visits of 
his callers as agreeable and as profitable as is possible 
for him to do. Whatever may be his own condition, 
physically or mentally ; whatever may be the condition 
of his school, he cannot be justified, in treating coldly 
or rudely any teacher visiting from worthy motives. 
Should one in the presence of visitors realize vividly 
deficiencies that he but dimly apprehended before, let 
him resolve to apply himself vigorously to overcome his 
faults, and to remove whatever he now realizes to be 
objectionable. He will thereafter feel less annoyed by 
the presence of visiting-teachers. One may be frus- 
trated from not having a definite plan, or a thorough 
preparation for conducting a recitation. I will only 
say to such an one, that if he will use his affliction 
wisely, that he will be constrained to acknowledge that 
it was good for him that he was thus afflicted. Should 
one discover, in the presence of visitors, that in his 
school which annoys and mortifies him, let him realize 
that it ought to annoy him as much, occurring at any 
other time. 
It is not often wise to change the order of exercises, 
or the manner of conducting them, because of the pres- 
ence of visitors. For example: if a drill in reading is 
the regular order, it should be proceeded with accord- 
ing to the teacher’s ability ; at all events the exercise 
should be continued long enough for the visitor to wit- 
ness the method. ‘Then if one cares to show the results 
of his previous training, he may properly allow the 


self, So with other branches: if the exercise was to 
be a drill or teaching-exercise, it should be proceeded 
with as usual. Or if it was to be a full recitation,—con- 
sisting, of first, testing the accuracy of results; secondly, 
mental analysis and forms of expression by the pupil; 
finally, drill or teaching by the teacher,—by all means it 
should be proceeded with, for this is just what every 
live teacher will especially delight to see. One should 
not substitute general exercises for the regular work, 
either to make a display or to kill time, for by so doing 
he not only gives an unfavorable impression of himself, 
but wrongs his visitor. If, however, visitors ask for 
some special exercise, it is most certainly an act of 
courtesy to grant the favor, provided it can be done 
without detriment to the school. Severely censuring 
or criticising one’s pupils in the presence of visitors, is 
not only distressing to the visitor, but is usually un- 
profitable as a matter of discipline. 

In conclusion I will repeat, that teachers, and partic- 
ularly young teachers, may get great good, greatly im- 
prove their usefulness and their chances for success, by 
visiting faithfully, wisely, and frequently good schools. 
Andall schools are good schools whose teachers, having a 
natural gift for teaching and for discipline, being intel- 
lectually and physically qualified, are earnestly studying 
and striving to promote, by a wise discipline, the devel- 
opment in the minds of those committed to their trust, 
of all that is true and noble. Schools may differ in 
specialties, details, and particulars, but, agreeing in the 
main intent, may be equally good. 


FAITH. 


BY C, F. BLANCHARD. 


There is a recom for all our grief,— 
A joy there is for every sorrow born; 

For each tried soul that struggles toward the light 
A day of joy and peace shall surely dawn. 


God a the flower the sunlight that it seeks 
(That instinct is not vain that looks above); 
In simple faith it strives up to the day, 
And finds a world of beauty, light, and love. 


Then falter not, O spirit upward bound! 

When transient mists the glowing stars obscure; 
Strive ever on, nor ask not when nor how, 

For through the darkness shall His truth endure. 


THE SECRET OF FREDERICK FROEBEL. 


BY A. D. MAYO, 


Almost one hundred years ago (1782), in a little vil- 
lage in Thuringia, Germany, a child was born and 
named Frederick Froebel. Before he was a year old 
his mother died, and his father, a poor country clergy- 
man, soon married again. The new mother did not 
take kindly to the awkward little boy she found in 
the parsonage, but worried and neglected him in a pro- 
voking way, till the age of ten. But he had a soul of 
his own, and wasalready on the lookout upon the world 
amid which he lived. He was often locked in a little 
room in the parsonage for safety, but spent his days of 
confinement watching some builders repair the neigh- 
boring church, and trying to make a church of the table 
and chairs. His wanderings about the parish with his 
father started a shower of questions about God’s per- 
mission of the ten thousand disgusting and evil things 
in the country-life of Germany a century ago ; questions 
which have not yet been settled by any of the great the- 
ologians of that deeply pondering nation. During his 
childhood King Louis was beheaded by his revolution- 
ary subjects in France ; and the ignorant people all over 
central Europe were seized by a panic that the world 
was near its end. But little Fred asserted that God 
was too wise to destroy so bad a world as this just then, 
while he had a chance to make it better. 

Taken up by his elder brother at ten, and sent to 
school till fifteen, he rapidly expanded, as a suppressed 
boy of good parts always does when he gets the chance. 
But his school-life only waked up desires it could not 


knows in what room or rooms the object of the visitor 


reading of pieces, without criticism or comment by him- 


satisfy. He was no great scholar when, at fifteen, he 
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was put under the apprenticeship of a forester (a 
keeper of royal estates). There he was neglected badly, 
and, of course, graduated, at eighteen, a good deal more 
of a boy; for he had been observing, thinking, and feel- 
ing all the time, but with small knowledge of what he 
was sent to learn. Then his step-mother came down 
upon him again, and, till twenty-one, seemed to be his 
evil genius, bent on keeping him away from everything 
he desired to do. He was able to get to a university 
town and hear some lectures; but the poor boy was ar- 
rested for the little debts incurred for board and tui- 
tion, and cast into prison nine months. But during his 
term in prison he got hold of some Latin books, studied 
like a trooper, and came out a bigger boy than when he 
went in. Relieved from this rough school, he was 
called to aid his father during the short remnant of life 
spared to him ; and then, at the age of twenty-one, was 
thrown, in poverty, upon the world. 


At Frankfort he fell in with a schoolmaster, who saw 
the promising young man he was, and took him, on 
trial, as a teacher of boys. From that day, for fifty 
years, Froebel gave himself, body, soul, fortune, to the 
work of teaching. As a practical teacher he seems 
never to have been a success. He was laboring all the 
time with vast ideas for the reformation of the education 
of Europe, and the real children in his hands could not 
always respond to his curious and eccentric experiments 
in pedagogics. He was always a true man ; shouldered 
arms as a soldier in the war of deliverance for Germany 
from the tyranny of Napoleon, and, in camp, made 
friends of two young men, who afterward were famous 
as his associates in education. He also shouldered two 
families of his own relatives, and tried to utilize them 
in his experiments in the great art to which he devoted 
his life. He was known as a remarkable man who had 
crotchets about teaching children. A few persons of 
high degree tried to help him, but their aid was of no 
great practical value. The government of Switzerland 
contributed to the establishment of one of his model 
schools, but the schoolmaster seemed to learn more than 
the scholars by all these experiments. His ideas of the 
training of children were so out of gear with the family 
school and university life of the Germany of that day ; 
some of them so impracticable in any civilized state of 
that period; that his school always broke down at some 
point where the ideal touched the actual boy or girl it 
tried to turn into an angel. 

At last, in his old age, after a checkered experience 
of failure and success, always poor as poverty, he came 
out upon the circle of ideas in which he founded the 
system of infant-schools known as the Kinder Garten, 
by which he will chiefly be remembered in the future. 
Like so many great men, his last vision was his best ; 
but he had too little life remaining to bring the new 
school really before the world. The government of 
Prussia forbade the establishment of his kindergarten 
in that kingdom, and he died, at seventy, apparently a 
failure. A small number of people of influence had, at 
different times, been attracted to him, and a few staid 
by tillthe end. But probably, if in the year 1852, the 
year of his death, —less than thirty years ago,—any of us 
had inquired through the chief cities of Germany, to say 
nothing of other civilized nations, concerning Freder- 
ick Froebel and his kindergarten, not one in a thou- 
sand respectable, educated, official, clerical people would 
have known what was meant. We are so apt, when 
we are thinking of a man whose name has become a 
household word forever for its connection with some re- 
form of society, that, had we lived in his day, we should 
have known all about him and his mighty work. But 
that is just what we should not have known. It is al- 
most impossible to conceive the indifference, ignorance, 
or open hostility and malignant jealousy that for years 
is able to stamp out even the tracks of such a mind. 
Within the recollection of half the readers of THE 
Journat this, one of the greatest men of modern Ev- 
Tope, died, old, poor, worn out with a wearisome life, in 

Which he had satisfied himself least of all people ; but 


through which he had been led on to most remarkable 
results. 

But now the kindergarten school for little children is 
becoming a household word in Germany, England, and 
America. Our young women are learning the art of 
handling it, and our children are put into it. The daily 
press turns aside from its ponderous politics to discuss 
it. The school-men everywhere are debating it; and 
thoughtful mothers, who are always on the lookout to 
find something good for the little children, are reading 
and meditating on its methods. And, of course, as al- 
ways in a new sensation of reform, the land is full of 
impecunious young ladies and widows who are hanging 
out the sign, “Kindergarten,” and trying to “ fight it 
out on that line” with a noisy crowd of children ona 
high horse inside; while the importunate disciples of 
the coming reform carry on a bitter warfare before con 
ventions and in hot little monthlies concerning the rival 
claimants to the name of kindergarten. But through 
all these clouds of misconception, ignorant charlatan- 
ism, and intemperate advocacy, Froebel and his few 
radical ideas about children, are coming up to a power 
of the first magnitude in modern society. The final re- 
sult of his work will not be found in the little methods 
which we sometimes suppose to be the essence of the 
system —the singing of little, sometimes puerile songs ; 
working worsted patterns; playing with blocks, and 
handling the “ gifts.” 

All that is the quaint German dress in which the 
new child was arrayed by its fond parent, and a good 
deal .f it will pass away. The real claim of Frederick 
Froebel on immortality is in the early perception and 
faithful inculcation, for fifty years, of a few very simple 
ideas about educating the child: 

First ; That every child of man is achild of Almighty 
God, and is all the time being educated by God in a 
glorious university, the universe in which he lives, 
through all the agencies and events which go to make 
up our human life. 

Second: That all education that really tells on a 
child must be in the same line with this life-education 
by God’s providence; what we sometimes call the 
method of Nature. That we succeed with children 
only when we try to wake up and expand the faculties 
they actually possess, and direct them to the world in 
which they live for objects to satisfy these faculties ; to 
Nature for information of the ways of God in the phys- 
ical universe; to work of some sort to develop the cre- 
ative, executive character and powers; to the real life 
of man as seen in the going on of affairs, and the his- 
tory of the past for instruction in the higher laws of 
the soul. To try to educate a child by putting knowl- 
edge into his memory from the outside, without the 
waking, training, and unfolding the child himself, is 
like trying to taise peaches by tying peach-blossoms, 
in spring, on the palings of a garden-fence. 

Third: That parents and children belong together, 
and the law of all good training is: “The parents 
should live with the children ;” not only in the same 
house, but in the same spiritual world, living in all 
their hopes, and joys, and sorrows, and giving their 
best life to molding the mental and spiritual character of 
the little ones. And as women can enter into the feel- 
ings of good parents better than men, they are, prop- 
erly trained and educated, the fit teachers of little chil- 
dren. 

Fourth : That the aim in all real education is not to 
make of a child a machine to do a special sort of work, 
but to develop a child to a true woman or man, in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

In these broad and catholic ideas which go to the 
foundation of all training of the young, is found the se- 
cret of Frederick Froebel. And these are the ideas 
that must prevail, as man in all climes and all new ages 
comes to a knowledge of himself. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


After his summer’s vacation the schoolmaster is again 
abroad in the land, and this seems an opportune 
time for us to call attention to one or two of the more 
important hygienic laws which are frequently neglected 
in the eager pursuit after knowledge, and for want of 
the wisdom which lingers far behind the pedagogue’s 
track, are violated frequently in such a manner as to 
render scanty the return from his most earnest efforts, 
or even blight utterly the harvest of his toil. 


When an educational centre like Princeton College 
is managed in such flagrant violation of the dictates of 
sanitary science that typhoid fever (one of the emi- 
nently filth diseases of Mr. Simon) becomes rife within 
its precincts, proves fatal to its students, and necessi- 
tates the dismissal of its classes before the close of its 
regular term, the time has surely arrived for our profes- 
sion to urge everywhere a more faithful attention to 
school hygiene. 

One of the most important disadvantages to which 
the army of ten million American school-children is 
subjected is the deprivation of sufficient pure air. In 
some of the worst schools the allowance of floor-space has 
been reduced, by overcrowding infant pupils, to only two 
square feet, and the cubical air-space to fifteen cubic 
feet per scholar. The average quantity of floor-space 
allotted to each pupil should not be less than twenty- 
five square feet, and the air-space ought to be at least 
two hundred and fifty cubic feet. In order to fulfill 
these requirements an apartment intended to be occu- 
pied by twenty-five scholars should be about thirty-two 
feet long, twenty wide, and ten high; and even then 
careful attention to ventilation and heating is necessary, 
or else impurity of the contained atmosphere during 
school-hours will manifest itself not only to the sense 
of smell but in the languid and pallid aspect of the pu- 
pils. The presence of organic impurity from respira- 
tion to excess in the air of a school-room or other apart- 
ment can be quickly determined by Angus Smith’s ready 
method of shaking half an ounce of fresh lime-water 
with ten fluid ounces of the suspected air; when, if too 
impure for respiration, a milky precipitate is produced. 

A greater danger of, however, a lesser evil lies in the 
tendency to produce myopia from want of sufficient 
amount, or faulty direction, of the light by which study 
is carried on. So much has been written on this sub- 
ject of late that it is scarcely needful to more than re- 
mind our readers that the labors of Cohn, Erismann, 
Liebriech, and others, have demonstrated a direct con- 
nection between the increase of near-sightedness and 
improper or excessive study under imperfect illumina- 
tion. The windows by which a school-room are lighted 
should occupy the wall of the apartment on the pupil’s 
left hand, and correspond in area to one-fourth, or at 
any rat& one-fifth, of the floor-space. When it is diffi- 
cult to obtain so full an illumination from the left side, 
part of the light may be allowed to enter from the right 
side, but illumination from in front of, or from behind 
the scholars, should always be avoided ; class-books of 
all kinds ought to be printed in large type, on clear, 
white, or faintly tinted blue paper; and all punishments 
which involve prolongation of the hours of study had 
better be exchanged for the discipline of complete and 
wearisom quiet, or of some form of fatiguing gymnastic 
exercise. Enthusiastic pupils, on the other hand, should 
be cautioned against applying themselves too closely to 
their books at home, under the disadvantages of dim 
artificial light, or in constrained positions of the body, 
or a recumbent posture. © 

Much injury to the growing organisms of children is 
often inflicted during school-life by faulty construction 
of the desks and benches or chairs furnished for the 
pupils. A very injurious habit of stooping forward, 
thus compressing the lungs, and of bending down the 
head in such a way as to favor congestion of the vis- 
ual apparatus, is often brought on by the tops of the 


desks being too nearly horizontal. The proper inclina- 
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tion of a desk-lid upon which rests a book, used for 
reading or study, is 40° or 45°, but this angle should 
be reduced to about 20° during the progress of a writ- 
ing lesson. The seats occupied by the scholars should 
be so placed that their anterior margins are in perpen- 
dicular lines beneath the edges of the desks; they 
should be broad enough to fully support the thighs, and 
ought to be supplied with backs inclined only a few de- 
grees from the perpendicular, and supporting the pupil’s 
spine at a point one inch below the level of the desk 
for boys, and about two inches higher up for girls. 
Desks and benches ought always to be accurately 
adapted to the stature of the scholars. 

The frequency with which contagious diseases are dis- 
seminated by means of schools can scarcely be calcula- 
ted, and in fact the danger from this source is so great, 
and so constantly impending, that stringent regulations 
for its reduction are urgently required. During the 
alarm concerning smallpox in Philadelphia last winter, 
an imperfect effort was made to require children attend- 
ing our public schools to give proof that they had been 
successfully vaccinated before admission, but no system- 
atic attempt has, we believe, been made in this country 
to prevent the spread of scarlet-fever, diphtheria, 
whooping-cough, measles, etc., in this manner. Chil- 
dren convalescent from these and other infectious mal- 
adies are often returned to school in order that they 
may make up for lost time as rapidly as possible, or even 
because they are restless and troublesome at home, with 
abundant supplies about their persons of germ-disease 
poison, which they sow broadcast among their school- 
mates. Too frequently in the ignorance, carelessness, 
or feeble moral sense of guardians, a slight benefit to the 
child, is thus allowed to outweigh far-reaching injury to 
the community at large. 

So great is the risk of serious or fatal disease being 
conveyed in this manner that we think private schools, 
where the principals require certificates from attending 
physicians to the effect that a returning convalescent is 
free from danger to other pupils, would be warmly sus- 
tained by the intelligent public; and when the value of 
some such precaution became recognized, as it soon 
must be, our authorities could doubtless ere long be 
persuaded to introduce it into all the primary and dis- 
trict schools of the land. 

The importance of school hygiene can scarcely be over- 
estimated, because it is especially during their school- 
life that our children acquire so large a part of the de 
formity and disease from which they suffer; and we 
have gladly embraced the period when, as at present, 
the minds of parents are directed toward the subject 
of school arrangements, to urgently invite attention to 
some of the more injurious, and at the same time more 
easily remedied, defects which mar the efficiency of our 
schools. 

—The “ Medical News and Abstract,” Phiadelphia, Pa. 


VARIETIES. 


— One of the loveliest women in America said to me, once: 
**T was at Brook Farm when I was eighteen; I have always 
been glad of it. Some things got burned into me there that 
never would out of me. For instance, I have never been 
able to speak to a servant in the tone commonly used. It 
comes from the way in which common work was regarded 
there. You could not ask George Ripley to bring in a load of 
wood, or Nathaniel Hawthorne to draw a pail of water, in the 
tone in which ladies usually ask those services.’’ Are Chris- 
tian people willing that the graduates of Brook Farm should 
be the only people on record who have treated labor and labor- 
ers as if they remembered who once “‘ took upon himself the 
form of a servant”? ?— Woman’s Journal. 


— Prof. W. M. Barbour, of Yale College and Seminary, 
said: “‘Our seminaries and colleges are suffering from con- 
gestion of the brain. Too much thought and too little putting 
it into practice. We need to diffuse the blood from the head 
into the extremities. A German professor said if he had an- 
other life to live he would devote it exclusively to the study of 
the dative case. We are too much like him.” 


— A little fellow of five going along the street is stopped by 
a kind-hearted gentleman, who says: ‘‘ Where are you going, 


And what do you do at 
“To write?” No.” 
** Wait for 


my little man ?”’ ‘“‘ To school.” 
school? learn to read?” ‘* No.” 
“To count?’ “No.” ‘What do you do?” 
school to let out.” 

— A prominent educator writes as follows: ‘‘ All we ask is 
that the taxpayers shall judge our work intelligently; that they 
shall compare it with the work done in the private schools in 
its quality, its extent, its solidity, and its cost.’’ Those are 
three very important factors in the educational problem, — 
quality, extent, and cost. 

— Example is always stronger than precept; a good man’s 
life often teaches more than his words. 


DID THE “LOUISIANA PURCHASE” EX- 
TEND TO THE PACIFIC? 


BY JOHN J, ANDERSON, PH.D. 


A severe illness, which has kept me jp my bed more than 
five weeks, and which still confines me to my room, has pre- 
vented me from replying to the communication of a Western 
professor which appeared in your issue of September 23. A 
second reading of the communication at this time convinces 
me that a lengthy reply is not necessary. 

The Oregon question, as it relates to Spain, may be disposed 
of very briefly. In 1819, Spain, by treaty, sold to the United 
States the Oregon territory, —sold what she had aright to 
sell, and what the United States were willing to purchase and 
pay for. Ifit is supposed that our government had previously 
laid claim to the Oregon region as against Spain, a reference 
to President Jefferson’s messages to Congress, of March, 1808, 
will dispel the illusion. In our negotiation with Great Brit- 
ain respecting the northern boundary of the Louisiana prov- 
ince, it was “‘ Provided, that nothing in the present article 
shall be construed to extend to the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, or to the territory belonging to or claimed by either party 
on the continent of America to the westward of the Stony 
(Rocky) Mountains.”’ Jefferson objected to the proviso, and 
desired to have it omitted, saying that it ‘could have little 
other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain that the 
claims of the United States extend to the Pacific ocean.”’ 
Previous to 1819, “‘ it was at no time asserted by the American 
government,”’ says Greenhow, “ that the United States had a 
perfect right to the Oregon region.’”’? Could anything be more 
explicit ? 

As already stated, Spain sold the Oregon region to the 
United States, the exact language by which the transfer was 
effected being as follows : *‘ His Catholic Majesty cedes to the 
said United States all his rights, claims, and pretensions to 
any territory east and north of the said line.’’ The line re- 
ferred to, west of the Rocky Mountains, is the forty-second 
parallel of latitude ; and that line was thence the boundary 
between the Spanish province of Mexico and the United 
States. If A sells B a part of his farm, B expects to have the 
boundaries of his purchase properly defined. The United 
States, taking the terms of the treaty for our guide, had 
bought a large farm of Spain, and, as was proper, exacted of 
that power a clear description of the property conveyed. No 
description would have been clear and complete that did not 
expressly declare, as does the treaty, that “‘ The boundary line 
between the two countries shall be. . . in latitude forty-two 
degrees north ; and thence by that parallel of latituteto the 
South Sea (the Pacific.) And yet, strange to tell, this de- 
scription is the main dependence of our Western professor. 
It is the thing more than any other upon which he bases his 
conclusion. It is not evident that in this matter he is as near 
the truth as when he asserts that ‘‘ for the sum of eleven mil- 
liontwo hundred and fifty thousand dollars Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States.”’ It is not difficult to determine 
how much confidence is to be reposed in him as an historian. 
In the conclusion to which our Western professor has ar- 
rived respecting the Western limit of the Louisiana Purchase, 
with the exception of the compilers of the school-histories who 
have blindly followed General Walker’s lead, and copied his 
map with all its errors, he stands alone. Witness the fol- 
lowing: 

“The western boundary of Louisiana is, rightfully, the Rio 
Bravo, from its mouth to its source, and thence along the 
highlands and mountains dividing the waters of the Missis- 
sippi from those of the Pacific. On the waters of the Pacific 


we can found no claim in right of Louisiana.” — Jefferson to 
Mr. Mellish, Dec. 31, 1816. # 


“We are forced to regard the boundaries indicated by nature 
namely, the highlands separating the waters of the Mississippi 
from flowing into the Pacific or the California Gulf,—as 
the true western boundaries of the Louisiana ceded by France 
to Spain in 1762, and retroceded to France in 1800, and trans- 


ferred to the United States, by France, in 1803.’’ — Robert 
Greenhow. 

“ Louisiana, as ceded France to the United States, is 
bounded. . . west by the ppewan (Rocky) Mountains; and 


southwest by the Spanish internal « « We find 
Louisiana supported on the west border, as if by a buttress, 
by the great chain of mountains that give source to the Mis- 
souri and Columbia rivers.’’— William 3 


This last extract is from the second edition of Darby’s Geo- 


graphical Description of Louisiana, 360 pages, published in 
New York in 1817; a work commended in the highest terms 
by Wm. C. C. Clairborne, Andrew Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, 
and others, as appears by their letters published with the book. 
Mr. Greenhow’s volume is an oficial work of 492 pages. It 
was prepared under the sanction of the government, and ‘“‘ was 
published,” certified Hamilton Fish, as Secretary of State, ‘‘ by 
authority of the United States Senate.”” Is there any map or 
document of higher authority? It was Secretary Buchanan’s 
reliance in his negotiations with Pakenham, and stands to-day 
the most complete and trustworthy exposition of the Oregon 
Question. 

I might cite the conclusions of others who have given to this 
subject careful and thorough investigation; but why occupy 
any more space in this way in THE JOURNAL? Against these 
persons whose opinions I have given, whom have we? Not a 
single writer of note. Not even General Walker, the reputed 
compiler or maker of the unfortunate map in the census report; 
for, in a recent letter to a prominent educator, respecting the 
western limits assigned in his map to the Louisiana Purchase, 
he makes the following remarkable admission: ‘‘ I am free to 
confess that my individual views do not coincide therewith.” 
And this map, let it be understood, is the sole authority that 
has governed certain school-history makers in their treatment 
of the Oregon question. They looked no further; they made 
no investigations for themselves; and so their books were made. 
Ah, Messrs. Jefferson, Darby, and Greenhow, you expressed 
opinions on a subject about which you were lamentably igno- 
rant! If you were to-day among the living of the earth, to you 
might also be addressed the gratuitous information and advice 
in the language of our western professor: ‘‘ You cannot reason 
the seal off the bond, or the facts out of the argument. Per- 
haps you have yet to learn that the best way to escape from a 
manifest error is,—to abandon it.’’ 

Brooklyn, Oct. 21, 1880. 


SCIENCE. 


Hereenoid,—the rubber of the future, as it is called,—is the 
name of a new product destined to supplant the soft and hard 
vulcanized India-rubber which has for so long a time supplied 
the market. The process of manufacture is simple. Pure 
India-rubber is first boiled in water, then passed between roll- 
ers, and a stream of water played upon it during its passage, 
so that the sand and other foreign impurities may be washed 
out. The product thus obtained is hung up and dried ata 
temperature of 120° to 150° F. for five or six days. It is then 
baked on rollers so that it may become entirely homogeneous, 
rolled up and laid away. The next stepin its manufacture, 
is the incorporation of the rubber thus prepared, on the re- 
maining constituents. These are principally two: sulphur and 
camphor, in the proportion of eight parts of the first with two 
of the second for the hard variety of the Hereenoid; while for 
the softer kind, the mixture is two of camphor with one-half 
a part of sulphur. These two ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed, and then directly incorporated with the rubber. 
This is accomplished by again passing the rubber between 
rollers, and during its revolution the mixture is added. The 
remainder of the manipulation consists in rolling out the air- 
bubbles, etc., and is quite similar to ordinary rubber-manufac- 
ture. The applications to which the Hereenoid may be applied 
are the same as those of the ordinary rubber. 
Arsenic in the Brain.—Saillol and Liven have found that by 
the continued use of arsenic it becomes absorbed and locates 
itself in the brain, where it takes the places of phosphorus, so 
that the brain contains glycero-arsenic acid instead of glycero- 
hosphoric acid, and lecithen-arsenic instead of phosphorus. 
ence, as a natural conclusion, the advisibility, in; poisoning 
cases, of not overlooking the brain. 
Gun-paper. — Bienert finds that tissue-paper dipped into a 
mixture of equal parts of concentrated sulphuric acid (1.84 
sp. grav.) and vitric acid with a gravity of 1.42 which has been 
been cooled down to 68° to 70° F., will have the same proper- 
ties as gun-cotton. The paper must be perfectly immersed 
and allowed to stand in the mixture for at least twelve hours; 
the paper is then thoroughly washed and dried. When a 
small pellet of it is lighted and thrown into the air, a brilliant 
flash bursts forth, and no perceptible ash is left. 
Baumgartner Prize.—The Vienna Academy of Science pro- 
poses as the subject for the Baumgartner prize of 1,000 florins, 
the microscopic investigation of the wood of living and fossil 
plants, in order to ascertain whether it is possible to determine 
with certainty, from the examination of microscopic sections, 
what the genus and species of the plants may have been from 
which they were taken. 
Electro-magnetic Machines. — In a paper on the law of elec- 
tro-magnetic machines submitted to the Academy of Sciences 
by M. Joubert, in September, he states that with a given in- 
tensity of field, whatever the other conditions may be, at the 
maximum period of efficiency, the retardation is equal to one- 


eighth of the entire period that the intensity is constant and 
equal to the quotient of the square root of two of the absolute 
maximum of intensity; that the electro-magnetic work is pro- 
portional to the velocity, and that the velocity is in a constant 


ratio to the intensity. M. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not 1 nsible for ons in THE JOURNAL as 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

ndents should aim at \evity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE SCHOOLS OF QUINCY. 


We had heard so much about the schools of Quincy that we 
determined to see them at once. Quincy is reached in less 
than half an hour from the Old Colony station in Boston. 
Mr. Sylvester Brown, superintendent of the public schools of 
Quincy, conducted us personally, which was a great gain to 
us, for Mr. Brown has a rare power of dealing with children, 
and a quick eye for the wants of a schoolroom. This became 
evident when he greeted the children, and these in a merry 
chorus responded, “‘Good morning, Mr. Brown’’; or, when 
he took the questions from a teacher, to perplex some little 
fellow about the history of the Puritans, another about the 
raising of town taxes. On this latter occasion, the conclusion 
was reached amid general laughter and merriment, that the 
teacher himself was ‘‘on the town.”’ Such little discussions 
made us believe that the Quincy schools have a broader basis 
than that of the ‘three R’s’’; that those school-children are 
allowed to see and to understand the daily, practical life through 
the open school-windows; and such outlook republican schools 
ought to afford. 

On entering various class-rooms of the primary department, 
we found the teachers surrounded by groups of children, num- 
bering from six to ten, all standing in front of the class, near 
the blackboard. The teacher handled some object well known 
to the children, — a bird’s nest, a dog, etc. In a cheerful and 
playful manner the children were made to say all they knew 
about this object, whereupon the teacher wrote the words on 
the board as they fell from the mouths of thechildren. In this 
way two ends are gained: the children’s attention is concen- 
trated, and their eagerness to speak seems very great ; much 
time is also economized from the instruction in writing and read- 
ing. Mr. Brown also explained to us that this was the true 
way of grading the elasses and of encouraging both the weaker 
and the stronger. The children themselves made no secret 
that they liked their school, where they would rather be than 
at home. In seeing those little groups of ehildren with their 
teacher at Quincy, one cannot but be reminded of Father Pes- 
talozzi, surrounded by the hundreds of orphans in the canton 
Unterwalden, whose parents had perished under the French 
bayonets. It is not enough for the republican schoolmaster to 
have a teacher’s skill: he must be a loving parent. 

We also noticed a greater variety of objects for teaching than 
in other schools, Some of these objects are Froebel’s, and 
thus the children’s friend of Thuringia is conquering the pub- 
lic schools of America like those of all countries and all creeds. 
The forming of a continent from clay on a wooden frame by 
the teacher, with the suggestions of the scholars ; the plaiting 


of painted slats, may be ascribed to the influence of that good 
master. As we heard at noon the drum call out the children, 
and saw them, in measured step and closed ranks, file out into 
the yard, we praised them happy, one and all. The best 
thought of different centuries and different countries is here 
seen to grow up richly with the fresh air of pure humanity and 
the kindly rays of brotherly love. A. ZULLIG. 
37 Boylston St., Boston, October, 1880. 


“DON’T KNOW HOW TO FAIL.” 
Tuos. W. BIcKNELL, Esq., 
Educational Editor and Publisher : 

My Dear Sir :—Many years ago, a little girl in my family 
remarked of a small classmate in the primary school, ‘‘ I don’t 
think he knows how to fail.”” Now, Iam not entirely certain 
as to my conclusion, but I mistrust that the editor of a new 
educational bimonthly, entitled EpUCATION, must be that boy 
grown up. ‘Don’t know how to fail!’ A good kind of igno- 
rance, that, for an educator. 

When you broke through the habit of a monthly issue in 
pamphlet form, and gave us the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, & 
weekly, in newspaper form, many wise friends shook their 
heads, and allowed not more than two years to close the ex- 
periment by discontinuance. But I note that Tak JoURNAL 
is now in its twelfth volume, and shows weekly less and less 
signs of giving up. 

The feeling of confidence in the success of the more stately 
bimonthly is greatly strengthened by the already assured success 
of the Primary TEACHER and THE JoURNAL. I have read 
the first number of Epucation through somewhat carefully. 
and am pleased with it. The frontispiece, the face of Barnas 

» carries us back at once to the noble face and form of 
that true nobleman, as he is remembered by all who knew 
him in his educational labors in Massachsetts. Many, not in 
Massachusetts and |New England alone, but in the South 
48 well, and in all parts of the land, will thank you for this ex- 
cellent likeness of so great and good a man, and for his article 
in the number, so fitting to be the last from his pen, clos- 
ing with words of such} Christian prophecy and beauty: 

The present is imperfect; the perfect is future.’’ 
certainly is an open field for an educational review, or 


a journal devoted to the higher and more abstruse themes of 
education, to its philosophy. Such a journal, if liberally pat- 
ronized, ably edited, and impartially conducted, will do much 
to forward the day when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and treated and honored as such. Let those who are 
in the profession be true to themselves and to the literature of 
a profession, and those who are without will not be wanting 
in recognition and appreciation. 

Success to the new bimonthly, Epucation! Success to all 
who give it ahelping hand! Success to every one who does not 
know how to fail! Your friend, 


CHARLES HuTCHINS. 
1 Somerset street, Boston, Oct. 23, 1880. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


A city of Italy and of southern New York came to my school- 
room just before vacation, and suggested that we disciples of the 
town in Illinois system should unite in our search for health 
and adventure. Our arrangements were speedily made. Our 
huge town in New York was filled with comfortable appli- 


ances, — hammocks, oil-stove, plenty of an important town in 
Pennsylvania, some real old town in Massachusetts for a town 
in Maine in case of an accident (one of our number was fastidi- 
ous, and took acity in Prussia), sliced meat and bread for a 
town in Massachusetts if we were hungry, and a basket of towns 
scattered here and there in several of the States, one quite 
near Jersey City. We each donned our part of the city of 
Boston, hired a “ hoss and kivered keridge,” in which we de- 
posited ourselves and our belongings, and took our way along 
the valley of a New Hampshire river. Oh, the glorious sense 
of a town in New Hampshire! The West Virginian city was 
good; the riverin Montana, with which the farmers’ wives 
oft regaled us when our thirsty souls craved a drink, was truly 
delicious ; the air was delightful, and all nature seemed in a 
town of Maine with us. Once a river in Washington territory 
crossed our path. We took a woman’s town in Maine to 
shriek a little, but, waxing valiant, I threw a capital of a 
State at it, and saw it no more. What wonder that we came 
back to our schoolrooms with our cheeks tinged with a town 
in Dakota, our bodies atownin Maine, while yet another town 
fills our souls, that we may be successful in our strife for the 
highest of mental, moral, and physical culture, both for our 
** ainsels’’ and the little ones committed to our care, 
AcsaH M. M. 


ENIGMA : 32 LETTERS. 

My 2, 10, 7, 31, 17, 28 is a Grecian poet. 

My 9, 16, 6, 17, 27, is a Grecian statesman. 

My 21, 4, 19, 6, 26, caused the streets of Rome “to flow 

with the blood of her citizens.”’ 

My 3, 25, 31, 6, 10, was a Roman magistrate. 

My 7, 13, 11, 12, 31, 19, 3, 29, 5, 11, is a war in which 

Rome was engaged, 

My 30, 32, 1, 31, 6, 23, was styled the “‘Scourge of God.’’ 

My 11, 15, 10, 30, 7, 20, 19, 12, 31, 5, was the mother of 

twin sons. 

My 8, 21, 22, 31, 23, was a port built by a Roman king. 

My 19, 13, 16, 18, 31, 25, 30, 21, was a brave Spartan. 

My 24, 3, 11, 16, was a Roman emperor. 

My 14, 31, 27, 13, was partaken of by the ancients. 

The whole is a quotation from one of Milton’s sonnets. 
Emity A. TEMPLE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 14. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EniemMa. — The earth, as ascertained by 
mathematical measurements, is an oblate spheroid, being 
slightly compressed about the poles, and slightly bulging in 
the equatorial regions. 


Hippen Diamonp.— T 
SEE 
SLATE 
TEACHER 
ETHER 
RER 
R 
ANSWERS OF THE WEEK. — “ phical Enigma” of 
Oct. 14 is answered by H. A. Crane, Crown Point, N. Y.; J. 


Dunbar, Hyde Park, Mass.; Julia A. Dodge, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and J. C. Kimball, Quechee, Vt.,—the latter also an- 
swering “Enigma” of the week previous. Both puzzles of 
Oct. 14 are answered by ‘‘ Dickenson,’ Trenton, N.J., and 
Mrs. Geo. M. Powers, W. Brookfield, Mass. Answers to 
“Enigmas” of Sept. 30 and Oct. 7 are sent by “ M. E. 8.” 
Ft. ward, N. 

APPRECIATIVE FrRIENDS.—We cannot fail to derive pleas- 
ure from the receipt of such letters as we quote below,—com- 
ing, as they always do, unsolicited. The first is from the au- 
thor of this week’s enigma, the other from the recipient of the 
last prize offered in the department: 

ceedingly 


ad der this department of your valuable paper ex use- 
ful to students. Hope it will continue, 
and to do what li I can to aid, tee the enclosed enigma. es 

«« Many thanks for the volume of Longfellow, which I have q unex- 
pectedly’ received, as my principal motive in sending an was to 
return to others some of the pleasure I had received from those already 
published.” Yours respectfully, 


—A certain English general, being at the point of death, 
opened his eyes, and a a consultation of four physicians 
- were standing close by his bedside, faintly yerrncpee 
“ Gentlemen, if you fire by platoons its all over with me,” an 


instantly 


THE “LOOKER- ON.” 


— The badness of the bad boy of America, — not necessarily 
the American bad boy, —is acknowledged on all hands. He 
does not cease to be bad when he ceases to be a boy. From 
the street-corner rowdy he graduates as the saloon slugger, the 
ward politician, and the sand-lot hoodlum. He is the same in 
all the large cities of the United States; he is the same in the 
smaller cities and villages, or a little worse. Whether his local 
name is “hoodlum,” “larekin,” ‘ blood-tub,” “ slugugly,”’ 
“* dead-rabbit,” ‘‘ bummer,” “‘ rough,” “loafer,” or “ bowery 
boy,” he is sui generis, and has no counterpart in any other 
part of the world. He respects neither God nor man; neither 
the bald head of the prophet nor the eye-glass of the philos- 
opher. Elisha’s she-bears would have no terrorsforhim. His 
theoretical knowledge of hunting, derived from the study of 
dime novels and his practical skill with weapons, give him such 
confidence in himself that if warned of the punishment vis- 
ited upon the tormentors of Elisha, he would coolly reply, 
“ Trot out your old she bears!’’ The bad boy has no contem- 
porary in any other part of the world. In Europe youth is 
docile and respectful; in Asia and Africa childhood or youth 
is in keeping with its surroundings; but the bad boy of Amer- 
ica is an anachronism; he is savagery growing up in the midst 


of civilization, impiety mocking at religion, lawlessness pulling 
at the gown and wig of law, and license masquerading in the 
costume of liberty. His mother is the ‘‘ old woman,” his father 
is “‘dad,’’ his nena is slang and profanity, his amusement 
is violence, his religion and education a blank, and, worst of 
all, he is peculiar to the United States of North America. 


— What is the solution of the bad-boy problem which we 
have stated? To a certain extent it works out its own solu- 
tion. Large numbers drift into crime, and though repeatedly 
pardoned by indulgent magistrates while under age, as soon as 
legal maturity is reached, and their crimes justify it, they are 
packed off to the penitentiary. Others make away with each 
other in saloon brawls, which result in the death of some, and 
the incarceration of others. Still others, — and they are quite 
numerous,—after sowing their wild oats, settle down in some 
quiet business and frequently become more useful and more 
progressive men than were made out of the goody-goody ma- 
terial in the schools. Poverty, squalor is the weight that sinks 
many, and habitual intemperance on the part of parents, espe- 
cially of mothers, is fatal to the character and prospects of the 
child. Children that have pleasant homes, and feel themselves 
in an atmosphere of respectability, that have books to read and 
a place to sit and read them, that can attend and give little 
social entertainments, — such children are truly born with a 
silver spoon in their mouth, and if they go wrong they have 
only themselves to blame. For the children of the crowded 
hovel, or the noisy and nauseating tenement, there is but onv 
hope, one means of keeping them out of the ranks of the riot- 
ous, and that is education, the highest that the corporation 
affords. To this end study should be hard, continuous, ab- 
sorbing. Those who would make public-school teaching a 
parade and band-wagon performance for the sake of rich men’s 
darlings, should remember the poor, the hardy, sturdy children 
to whom the evening occupation of preparing lessons is equiv- 
alent to a whole troop of guardian angels. Let such, above 
all, be encouraged to enter the high school and complete its 
course. The number of such is very numerous among the 
female children of poor people, who look forward to teaching 
as their means of living and social elevation. But the number 
of boys is not so great, yet it is hopefully increasing. The boy 
who stays in school to the completion of an academic course 
can become a useful or even brilliant member of society, in 
spite of poor parents, bigoted priests, prating parsons, and 
picayune pedagogues. 

—The bad boy of America is always American by birth, 
but usually of foreign parentage ; he is a little worse than 
his foreign-descended associates, and thoroughly competent to 
leaven with mischief any number of boon companions. But 
the greater part of the lanikins and hoodlums are of foreign 
parentage. Children that if born in Ireland and Germany 
would grow up in angelic simplicity and lamb-like docility, are 
the terror of their environment because they are born and bred 
in this free country. Why? Chiefly because itis free. The 
dogmatic religionists say that the public school is to blame for 
the existence of the bad boy and the imprudent and vicious 
girl. The dogmatists tell a falsehood, and they know it. The 
friends of the public school say that the bad boys never at- 
tended the public school. This is not strictly true. Many of 
the roughs did attend the public school, but missed it by not 
staying long enough. ‘Catholics say, ‘“‘ Behold the results of 
Protestantism ! The society reeking with vice, the natural 
result of want of faith in, and grace from, the only true 
church.” Protestants say, “‘ Examine the records of con- 
victed felons ! Observe what proportion of the criminal claim 
Romish extraction and ayow themselves graduates of paro- 
chial schools.”” Immigrants are astonished at the precocity and 
impertinence of our children, and sigh for the simplicity and 
cheerful obedience of European childhood. But in a few years 


the spirit of defiance takes possession of these same immi- 
renin and the cry then is, “‘Shure an’ this isa free country, 
and would I let any — maid of a Yankee schoolma’am lay a 
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THE WEEK. 


— A reception was given to Thomas Hughes, of England, 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, attended by a distin- 
guished company of literary people, Oct. 18. 

— The thirtieth anniversary of the Woman’s Suffrage move- 
ment was held at Worcester, October 21. 

— Information from General Buel that Sitting Bull will 
probably surrender before the end of the month. 

— The commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
adoption of the constitution of Massachusetts was begun on 
Monday, the 25th inst., by public meetings, firing salutes, etc. 

— Canada. — Rumors prevail of a change in the Canadian 
cabinet. 

— Great Britain. — The English Government proposes to 
strike at the center of the Irish agitation by arresting Mr. Par- 
nell, and other leaders, who are fomenting it. Considerable 
excitement and alarm prevails among the landlord classes, in 
consequence of a proposed combination of the Land-leaguers 
and Fenians for the purpose of resisting the laws. 

— Italy. —The Pope, on Sunday, on receiving the former 
pontificial functionaries, energetically reaffirmed his right to 
temporal power. 

— Russia. — The outlook of Russia is very gloomy, as the 
country whose ordinary export is forty million quarters will 
have to buy grain from abroad. How to feed the peasantry 
during the coming winter is a problem occupying the serious 
attention of the Government. 

— South America.—The Peruvian Government has accepted 
the United States as mediator in its troubles with Chili. 


— Turkey.—The negotiations for the cession of Dulcigno are 
proceeding slowly, but an amicable adjustment of the disputed 
points is confidently expected. 


A meetTine of the Bristol County Association of 
School Committees and Superintendents will be held in 
Taunton, Mass., on Thursday, Nov. 4, 1880, beginning 
at 9.30 o’clock, a. m. 

The Windsor County Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Springfield, Vt., Ge+. 29 and 30. 


Tue fourth meeting of the Association of School 
Committees and Superintendents of Norfolk County 
will be held at the School Committee’s Chamber, Mason 
street, Boston, on Saturday, Oct. 30, at 10.00 o’clock, 


a.m. Reports are expected from the following com- 
mittees: 1. Committee on Examination of Schools 
in Norfolk County (in print). 2. Committee on Tru- 
ant School and Truant Legislation. 3. Committee on 
Hours of Daily School Attendance. We earnestly call 
upon the school committees of the county to enlist 
themselves in this work, and it is hoped that a full 
delegation will be in prompt attendance from every 
town in the county. 


Many thanks to our friends for the prompt responses 
already received to our proposal for “One New Sub- 


‘s scriber.” We are now prepared to supply the elegant 


portrait of Dr. Sears, the agent of the Peabody Fund, 
to all who will send us one new subscriber to Tax JouR- 
NAL, or three new subscribers to Primary TEACHER 
or Goop Timxs. Our friends may rejoice with us that 
the subscription-lists of our publications were never 
larger, and that of our new magazine is growing daily, 
with large encouragement for its permanent support. 
Our faith in American teachers fails not, and we hope 
to make large gains before our sixth year and twelfth 
volume close. Can you spend one hour more profitably 
than by securing one new name for our and your JouR- 
NAL, and receive for your services the life-portrait of 
that noble educator and man, Dr. Barnas Sears. 


Tue Educational Circular of New Brunswick is a 


18 closely-printed document of 230 pages, issued by the 


chief superintendent twice a year, for the use of teach- 
ers and school officials in this portion of the Dominion. 
No. 10, for 1880, is crowded with interesting informa- 
tion concerning the public schools of New Brunswick. 
If this published course of study for primary and ad- 
vanced schools, graded and ungraded, is actually in 
force, it may be claimed that common-school instruc- 
tion in the Provinces is a quarter of a century ahead of 
all parts of New England, save the larger towns and 
cities. There is no vigorous attempt made in our 
country schools to do such work as is here laid out, in 
Form or in the Natural History of Science, including les- 
sons in mineral, plant, and animal life. In the advanced 
grades, local history occupies a prominent place. The 
reports of the county teachers’ institutes are full and in- 
teresting. In short, while two-thirds of the country 
districts in New England are plodding along with the 
“ go-as-you-please” type of district school, with no 
effective course of study, untrained teachers, and no 
supervision, our neighbors in the Provinces are laying 
out a system of public education that, if properly 
worked, will bring forth a powerful and well-instructed 
people in half a century that need ask no favors of any- 
body on the western continent. Two centuries ago, 
New England began with the most intelligent popula- 
tion that ever founded a new country; and, up to the 
past generation, it retained its educational leadership 
by force of this favorable start. But the New England 
of to-day is becoming cosmopolitan, and, unless its pres- 
ent school-children can have the most complete advan- 
tages of schooling, it will certainly be left behind by 
the West and the Protestant provinces of Canada. 
The most difficult thing, just now, is to wake up these 
little towns, proud of their past, to this conviction ; but 
the sooner they do awake, the less occasion will there 
be for repentance, a generation hence. 


Tux late meetings of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions in Lowell, Mass., and of the American Mis- 
sionary Association in Norwich, Conn., have an inter- 
est beyond the religious operations of those powerful 
bodies, now among the most notable agencies in the 
civilization of the old and new continents. We hear 
a good deal about recent changes in theology in the 
great churches of Christendom. But while the theo- 
logical experts of all denominations are disquieting 
themselves over this agitation on the surface of our re- 
ligious affairs, a change of operations far more radical 


and fraught with untold results in the future, has been 
quietly developed, largely under the influence of these 
great missionary bodies in the Protestant Church. 
This change is the gradual supplementing of the 
preacher and exhorter by the teacher, in dealing with the 
pagan peoples of the Fast and our own emancipated 
freedmen and Indians at home. The remarkable ad- 
dress of Dr. Clark of the Foreign Mission Board, 
shows clearly that, instead of sending anybody and 
everybody to fill the vast opening fields in the Orient, 
the missionary now competent to deal with such people 
as are ready to listen in China, India, and Japan, must 
be a trained thinker and a broad scholar, especially 
fitted to meet the curious forms of unbelief that always 
swarm on the breaking-down of a national faith. Under 
the stimulating influence from modern civilization, 
commerce, and education, the leading native classes in 
these great empires seem rapidly drifting into the con- 
dition of the foremost people of the Roman Empire at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The problem with 
the Christian missionary is no longer to push those 
points on which the Catholic and the different sections 
of the Protesant believers are at odds, but to convince 
great masses of the most acute and shrewd people in 
Asia that modern civilization does not imply material- 
ism in thought, and the whole range of vices peculiar 
to Christian lands. To meet this call, such men as 
Hopkins, Clark, and Alden wisely demand the very 
flower of our young Christian scholarship and ability ; 
and, more and more, are coming to rely on the school 
as the great agency for building up a Christian civiliza- 
tion in the East. The American Missionary Society, 
and, indeed, all our private religious agencies for deal- 
ing with the freedman and the Indian, are learning 
that the South is not to be reconstructed, even in its 
lowest elements of life, by making their schools and 
churches the receptacle for broken-down Northern 
preachers, good women who could not face the work 
of a northern graded school, and enthuiastic ‘young 
ladies with no fitness for instruction save a sentiment- 
al craving for a mission. If we propose to do any- 
thing educationally for the South, we must send our 
broadest-minded men, educational statesmen, full of _re- 
sources to overcome obstacles and quick to discover and 
enter upon the most promising lines of success. <A 
young woman from a quiet country village in Maine 
who goes to a proud old district of South Carolina to 
teach white or black children, full of the amiable con- 
ceit that she has nothing to learn and everything to 
impart, must not be surprised if her pretentions are 
not acknowledged by families of historic name, at home 
in the cultivated society of America and Europe. In 
short, as Caesar trained, in Gaul and Germany the army 
by which he conquered Rome and established the New 
Empire, so is the. Church learning, in its missionary 
field, the art of concentrating all the powers and graces 
of modern culture upon the lowest regions of human 
society. The preacher and teacher that can handle an 
Indian school, a negro camp-meeting, an oriental vil- 
lage, may come home with confidence that he is the 
man, of all others, to fill a metropolitan pulpit or super- 
intend the public schools of Boston or New York. 
The mistake in all teaching, in church and school, in 
cultivated communities, is that book-culture is inter- 
posed at every point, like a “ buffer,” between the real 
personality of teacher and taught. The crying want in 
old Massachusetts, as in new Texas, is that wise, lov- 
ing, powerful men and women should deal directly with 
children of youthful or mature age, in that personal 
way which can only vitalize literature and really enno- 
ble humanity. In this t reform our missionary 
giving to every teacher in 
the 


— Over a gate at the entrance of a meadow, in a quiet coun- 
try town in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, is nailed the 
sign, “‘ Gentlemen and others are forbidden on these 
grounds.”’ A good topic for the high-school debating-club in 
those parts would be, “‘ Whoare the others?’ It would rival, 
in scientific interest, Barnum’s famous conundrum, “ What 


is It?” 
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EDUCATIONAL EXTINGUISHERS. 


One day, starting for a short journey in the Pullman 
car, our attention was held by an entertaining comedy 
in one of its compartments. Two young mothers were 
in for a thousand-mile journey, each with her own little 
boy. The mammas, like so many East and West, were 
sorely jaded even at the beginning of the two-days’ ride. 
But the two youngsters were as wide awake as it is 
possible for young America, out West to be. In the 
present case, the mental activity of these small boys 
was almost ludicrous. Every object in the great wil- 
derness of railroad bridges and moving trains at the 
north-east outlet of Boston woke up a new phase of 
curiosity. Question after question was rained upon 
the devoted mothers, and when they sank into a state 
of mental collapse the terrible questioning still went on, 
till every man, woman, and child within hearing was 
compelled to face the ordeal and tell what he knew, or 
confess himself an ignoramus. At the end of our fifty- 
mile ride, we left these two young investigators, each 
with head projected from his own car-window, shouting 
to somedody at a way-station to explain the wonders of 
a mysterious piece of machinery resting on a freight- 
car upon a side track, 

Now, this country is full of just this sort of boys and 
girls; children whose powers of observation are stimu- 
lated to the “ lightning-calculator ” degree of intensity, 
who will ask more shrewd questions concerning nature 
and man in an hour than Agassiz or Plato could answer 
in a life-time. Indeed, there was probably never an 
age, as there is no land, to-day, in which this phenome- 
non of childish curiosity was not the most wonderful 
thing in child-life. It is, in fact, the child’s divine pre- 
rogative, whereby all men recognize him as especially 
the child of God. With this outfit, he enters every 
school, and having this innate and insatiable desire to 
know, all knowledge possible for man is the heritage of 
every baby born into the world. 


Why, then, with such a native stimulus to inquiry, 
and such an irrepressible eagerness to know the reason 
of all things, in the child out-of-doors, is the child in 
school so often found in the state of a taper just smoth- 
ered by an extinguisher, the divine light put out, half 
stifled in a mental smudge? Look at the children in 
thousands of school-houses ; sometimes, even, in semina- 
ries presided over by learned masters and women-grad- 
uates from famous" universities. Compare the blank 
faces, the weary eyes, the mechanical speech of these 
inmates of the school-room with the wide-awake crea- 
tures that throng the pavements and persecute the sons 
and daughters of men in their endless search for knowl- 
edge! Why should not the child in school find him- 
self in a very paradise, in the place where this curiosity 
should be kindly met, where every day should come 
freighted with its weight of information ? 

Do you say that school-studies are essentially differ- 
ent from the life-studies in which he is so absorbed out- 
side? What are these school-studies that fall upon 
his head like extinguishers on blazing candles? Lan- 
guage. But does not every child naturally love to talk, 
to find out new words, to make sentences, to tell and 
hear stories, to write words, to do everything, implied 
in learning to read, to spell, to write with ease and pre- 
cision in his native tongue? Geography and History. 
Propose an excursion to an unknown forest, or a climb 
up a neighboring mountain for the view beyond; or 
tell the story, in a living way, of the settlement of your 
town, or what the fathers and grandfathers of these 
children did in the late war, and see if you have reason 
to complain of your audience ? Every study and 
exercise of the school-room can be analyzed into some- 
thing that all these children are crazy to know or to do, 
if they can only be set about it, or permitted to go 
about it in a natural way. 

Of course, there are idle, obstinate, mischievous, and 
depraved children; and all children are tempted, and 


extinguisher, the school and the teacher so often be- 
come. It is the oldest trick of self-conceit and laziness in 
king, priest, parent, and pedagogue, to lug in “ natural 
depravity ” as the explanation of failure in dealing with 
men. Are not you, teacher, half-consciously trying to 
account for your own defeat by the same ready way ? 
But may it not be that the fault is largely with your- 
self? Given a house full of children, naturally brimful 
of the desire to know, who, in a journey of fifty miles, 
would question you into semi-insanity; what reason 
have you for leaving them, at the end of a season, each 
like a taper smoulding under its hood; their curiosity 
gone, their interest dissipated, their activity turned to 
mischief-making, their one desire to get away from you 
and outside their “temple of knowledge ” ? 

Ponder these questions; for in their answer will be 
found the secret of your failure or success. Are you 
the beloved friend, the impersonation of wisdom to 
their opening lives; or are you, in your school-room, 
making your record as one more extinguisher of souls ? 


PULLING ToGETHER. — ‘‘ God helps them that help them- 
selves,” runs the adage, That was true in the time of Poor 
Richard, and the tendency of nearly every department of in- 
dustry to unite for mutual help and common defence shows 
that it is just as true to-day. Artizans and merchants have 
their clubs; brokers, their exchanges; and policemen and fire- 
men, their associations for relief in cases of sickness or injury. 
Surrounded by the same circumstances, contending against the 
same obstacles, meeting the same dangers, these trades and 
professions have enough of sympathy, — perhaps we ought to 
say, enough, too, of selfishness, — to cause them to see that 
through union, harmony, and a common purpose, lies the 
road to power and success. There is one profession, however, 
which seems to be an exception to the general rule, and that is 
the profession of teaching. Whether it is from lack of sym- 
pathy, or a want of selfishness, or from an absence of those 
common instincts which mark every other department of labor, 
we do not know. Yet certain it is that a union of teachers, 
men and women actuated by a common purpose, guarding 
jealously their rights and prerogatives, is rarely, if ever, seen. 
It should not be so. Teachers gain nothing. by pulling sepa- 
rate and apart. It is well to be ambitious; it is noble to act 
with an eye single to the highest good of those we teach; but 
it is far wiser and nobler by coéperation, by mutual help and 
encouragement, by presenting a united front to hostile crit- 
icism, to seek to lift the profession to such a plane that the 
community will give to it the homage which its importance 
demands. When that time comes it will never be urged as a 
reason why a text-book should not be placed in the hands of 
the public-school boy, that it was written by a teacher; it 
will never be urged that a person should be elected supervisor 
of a country district because he is not a member of a teachers’ 
association; and the Boston School Board will not be confronted 
with the assertion that the poorest person it can select for a 
superintendent is one who has the highest regard of the corps 
he will be called upon to superintend, and know thoroughly 
the work he will be required to do. 


Bearing BurpENns.—After what we have said above, we 
are glad to see, of course, that the teachers of Boston have 
taken steps to form an association for mutual relief in cases of 
sickness or need. In only one or two other cities are there 
similar associations, but the cases of actual need happening in 
the ranks every year render them a necessity. The work of 
the teacher in this country is not yet adequately appreciated, 
as his average wages show. Neither does the Government 
come to his succor when his nerves are palsied from the terri- 
ble strain which they daily undergo; and so when old age or 
sickness comes, and his resignation is bluntly asked for, if he 
have no legacy of land or gold to give him bread, or children 
(God’s legacy, and a better one) as a staff on which to lean, he 
is poor indeed. Especially does the burden rest heavily upon 
the female teacher. The teachers come largely from the middle 
ranks of life; the profession has no attractions to the rich. 
The pay of the female teacher is, on the average, very small,— 
much less than that of the ordinary, shiftless servant-girl. The 
probability is, therefore, that if she remains in the profession 
until age bleaches her locks, either the kindness of relatives or 
the friendship of her profession must minister to her declining 
days and give her burial. And, next to the State which she 
has served, why should it not be the profession? It has been 
her home; she has served it faithfully, giving to it her money 
and her health;'so far as she has been successful, she has given 
to it dignity and influence. It seems to us that not only are 
such associations needed, but that it is a duty which each 
teacher owes to every other,—especially in the cities and larger 
towns, where such organizations are practicable, — to agree to 
succor each other when distress or calamity comes. It will 


Yield to the tempter. But this does not account for the 


cost very little, and if the members forming such associations 


are governed by philanthropic motives, there is no reason why 
they should not continue as long as communities breed and 
children are taught. 


Eeo, WHEN Rieut.—With the nearing of the State Teach- 
ers’ Convention another thought suggests itself to us. Here- 
tofore much of the platform oratory at these meetings has 
been given by those who are not teachers. Those who have 
had charge of the details of these gatherings have seemed 
often to have gone on the “ inner consciousness” principle, 
and selected those to minister who have been gifted in rhet- 
oric, full of notions, and able to put them in the most dra- 
matic and effective way. In other words, the teachers have 
sat upon the benches, and the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
minister upon the platform. We suggest that hereafter the 
order be reversed, and the teacher be invited to the platform. 
It makes no difference that the audience is small and select: 
a teachers’ convention is for teachers. Think of a conven- 
tion of physicians being lectured to by a clergyman, or a gath- 
ering of the white-cravated being instructed in morals by the 
disciples of Blackstone and Justinian ! Why is it not quite as 
absurd for the members of another profession to tell a body of 
teachers how they shall instruct or discipline, what they shall 
teach, and when? We make bold to throw out these hints, 
hoping they may be influential in making our teachers’ con- 
ventions, State and county, purely such, without the accom- 
paniments of rhetorical displays from forum or pulpit. 


DRIFT. 


— Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, has ad- 
dressed a significant circular to the State normal schools, en- 
forcing the necessity of a more thorough training in all depart- 
ments of the science of teaching for their graduates. In the 
junior class he demands school economy, and detailed methods 
of teaching common-school branches for half the year. In the 
senior class, mental philosophy, science of teaching, history of 
education, school systems and school laws are required, with 
such practice in the model school as may graduate an ‘‘ expert 
in practical teaching.’ Superintendent Wickersham deserves 
thanks for this vigorous blow at the central vice of numbers of 
so-called normal schools everywhere, which are simply acad- 
emies of various grades, flying a high-colored agogical kite. 
Of course, old teachers who have roughed it through the ele- 
ments and come out experts, have small patience with this 
most destructive of educational shams. All the dangerous op- 
position to normal training in our country is really provoked 
by the airs of half-fled academical graduates, flourishi 
normal diplomas. The superintendent says, forcibly, ‘‘ To 
present a candidate for graduation in a normal school is to 
vouch for his professional skill,”’ 

— A leading journal of Cincinnati ridicules the proposition 
to aid the free schools in the South by donation of national 
domain, calling it “‘ offering a government bounty on illit- 
eracy.’”?’ But President Hayes says, the State of Ohio owes 
its present commanding position largely to the donation of 
public lands which enabled it, at the beginning of its career, 
to establish colleges and a schoo! system, and kept it out of the 
slough of illiteracy from which the South now prays to be de- 
livered. None of this benefaction was bestowed upon the old 
thirteen States, though Virginia surrendered her claim to im- 

rial domain in behalf of Ohio and her sister States of the 

orthwest. It seems a little ungracious, in a leading journal 
of Ohio, just now, to turn on old Virginia, and sneer at the 
recommendation of an Ohio President to render back the few 
crumbs that are left of that bountiful educational spread of 
which the bounding Buckeye has eaten his fill! 

— We observe, in several quarters, a faint attempt to back 
the absurd demonstration of Mr. Richard Grant White against 
the public school. Some of these defenders let out the real 
animus of the assault even more plainly than their leader. 
The radical trouble with this whole class of cities is not pri- 
marily in the schools, but in what they pronounce “the level- 
ing system of our new American life.’’ But since the free bal- 
lot, free press, free school, free church, and free labor, are all 
devices for leveling up into the air and sunshine the favorite 
old underground basement-story in which Europe has tried to 
keep her masses, with infinite worriment of French revolutions, 
German communism, Russian nihilism, British labor-leagues, 
and a two-century chronic row in Ireland, this objection seems 
to reveal a longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt rather than a view 
from Pisgah over the Promi Land. There is room in Eu- 
rope for ail detachment of Americans, smitten with the 
love of an aristocratic or imperial régime. It may be that 
their presence, however, at home is a good counter-irritant for 
American crudities and the uppishness of superficial education 
and vulgar wealth. Solet them talk, hear and digest carefully 
all they say, and utilize them and their absurdities for the im- 
provement of the people’s school. 

— General Armstrong has just flashed into, Boston with his 
troop of bright-eyed little Indians, winning golden‘opinions, 
and stirring the elements for a new golden shower, to build a 
$15,000 school and lodging-house for the accommodation of In- 
dian girls. Itmay not be known that in no civilized or savage 
community, to-day, has woman so great power in government 
as among the Indian tribes of the far West. To educate In- 


di ris isto solve the Indian question. Pass around the 
ory General Armstrong and his little Indian boys and 


girls! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bricks Wirnout Straw. By theauthor of A Fool’s Hrrand. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 12mo, 522 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Judge Tourgee’s new book is not only a handsome volume 
in its mechanical execution, but it is also a book involving 
principles that leads to political wisdom, in which the minds 
of such as desire to know the truth in regard to the so- 
cial questions arising from the past and present relations of 
the megro race in this country may travel. It is a sequel, 
—twenty-five years delayed,— to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which 
was in some senses a prophecy, while Bricks Without Straw 
is the partial fulfillment. The story is one full of interest, as 
such, and presents many new aspects to us of negro life in the 
South, and introduces the dialect of the colored race with all 
its peculiarities. The narrative deals with the life of an intelli- 
gent negro, born in slavery, immediately at the close of the 
war, and develops the various steps taken by which he be- 
comes at last a freemanand avoter. The persecutions, trials, 
and difficulties which encompass the colored citizen in the 
South, owing to social prejudice, and other causes, are strik- 
ingly presented. The picture is not one which the philan- 
thropic can look upon with any satisfaction. It shows that 
the ideas of the Declaration of Independence and principles of 
the Golden Rule have not become universal. The author dis- 
cusses the exodus to Kansas, and presents his views for and 
against such action with candor and impartiality. The ten- 
dency to moralize and philosophize in the midst of his narra- 
tive is shown in this volume, as it was in A Fool’s Errand. 
Many would like more of the story and less of the teachings 
of political economy. The grand moral of the book is that 
there must be codperation and sympathy, mutual aid in fur- 
nishing the population of blacks with the civilization which 
will save the entire section from demoralization. They are 
now in the position of the children of olden time, expected to 
make bricks without straw. It isa book that every person 
who wants a faithful picture of the negro race in this country 
should read. It may not make us proud of all our white breth- 
ren, but it should awaken in us the demands for equal justice 
and right toward all citizens of our common country. 


Seconp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
OF THE STATE OF RHODE IsLAND, for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1879. Providence: E. L. Freeman, printers to the State. 


The Secretary of the Board of Health, Charles H. Fisher, 
has called attention in his able report to questions of vital im- 
portance to the well-being of the community. The causes of 
disease and the means of prevention are topics in which every 
citizen has a deep interest, and the careful study of vital statis- 
tics by the boards of health in the several States, has already 
done great good. Appended to this valuable report are some 
excellent papers: one by Oliver C. Wiggin, M.D., a member of 
the State Board of Health, on “‘ Artificial Feeding of Infants.” 
This essay was awarded a premium of $200 by the trustees of 
the Fiske Fund at the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society. The second paper is one of special value 
and interest to school officers, teachers, and friends of pure 
air in our school-buildings, by William A. Mowry, A.M., of 
Providence, and president of the American Institute of In- 
struction, on “ The Ventilation of School-houses.”” Mr. Mowry 
truly states the object of ventilation to be two-fold: “‘It must 
introduce into the school‘room aconstant and sufficient supply 
of pure air from without, and it must also carry off from the 
room the air already rendered impure, and which holds the 
deletereous elements.”” Both of these points should be se- 
cured, and the comprehensive way in which Mr. Mowry has 
discussed the methods of accomplishing these important re- 
sults renders this paper of unusual interest and value. 


True Man.iness. From the writings of Thomas Hughes. 
Selected by E. E. Brown, with an introducti J 
Russell Lowell. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. alia. 


This volume belongs to the “Spare Minute Series,” and no 
reading could be more appropriate for such a series than these 
gems of thought from the writings of Mr. Hughes. The bio- 
graphical preface, modestly called a “‘ preliminary note,” by 
our American minister to the court of St. James,—James Rus- 
sell Lowell,—is worth the price of the volume. It opens to 
view much in the career of the author of Tom Brown at 
Rugby which is interesting to know. The topics selected to 
illuttrate true manliness are, courage, strength, power, suc- 
cess, friendship, enjoyment, faith, purity, patience, human 
nature, death, religious belief, ‘personal influence, reforms, 
government, ambition, doubt, Christianity, education, rest, 
providence, discipline, heroism, bigotry, and toleration. 
With such an array of good themes, who cannot see that in 
this book {s a mine of wealth for mind and heart to work in 
with profit. We should be glad to see so good a book in every 
American home. 


LEAgNING TO Draw; or, The Story of a Young Designer. B 
Viollet-le-Duc. Translated from the French by Virginia 
Champlin. Illustrated o. the author. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

Every friend of artistic culture will be grateful to Mesers. 

Putnam for furnishing this volume to American readers. It 


was the last written by its gifted author, and has, in fact, been 
published since his death. It presents his system of instruc- 
tion in a most comprehensive method. He begins with a sim- 
ple child’s sketch of a cat, and develops his ideas of learning 
to draw. He maintains that the perceptive faculties should 
be thoroughly developed and cultivated before it is possible to 
know whether or not the student possesses any creative power. 
Every step of the work, as elaborated in this book, is sugges- 
tive of new and extended applications of the art. The narra- 
tive of the young hero of this volume is well told. He is 
trained as to his perceptions and judgment, and then left to 
decide what special work his faculties best fit him for. He be- 
comes a designer, and his experiences are of special value to 
the many American students who are striving to introduce the 
principles of art into the adornment of American households. 
We commend this volume of Viollet-le-Duc to teachers and 
students who are seeking to develop in this country the true 
principles of art-education. Noone can follow Jean through his 
experiences in learning to draw, and go with him in his travels 
among the Alps, without feeling that the best way to develop 
the mind and form the judgment is to train the perceptive 
powers accurately. It is a good book. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, em- 
bracing Plane Geometry, and an introduction to Geometry of 
Three Dimensions. By Edward A. Bowser, professor of 
Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers College. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 1880. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With numerous examples. By Ed- 
ward A. Bowser. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1880. 


The characteristic features of these two fresh candidates, by 
the same author, for favor among mathematical teachers being 
alike, the two are placed together for notice. Their features 
may be said to be a hearty, practical recognition of skillful and 
faithful teaching as equivalent to originality of matter and 
method; and a commendable abundance of examples for prac- 
tice. Without the said recognition, injustice is done to the 
needs of learners, to serve whom well is as praiseworthy as to 
widen the boundaries of the science. Without the abundant 
examples, facility and certainty in the applications of the prin- 
ciples can never be attained. Such being the guiding ideas 
underlying these volumes, the execution of their plan seems, 
so far as can be judged without actual trial, to be excellent. 
More especially, the timely detailed explanations of obscurities, 
in the same clear type with the main principles, not only pre- 
vent the otherwise sufficiently-taxed learner from missing his 
way, but include just those things which every practiced 
teacher knows must be said if not printed, and which there- 
fore had much better be printed than left to be said, since 
each student can then recur to these guiding directions just 
when, and as often as he needs. With a compliment to the 
publishers for the beauty of their share in the production of these 
handy volumes, we commend them heartily to the notice of 
mathematical teachers and students. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. A restatement of an old argu- 
ment. By Josiah Parsons Cooke, Erving Professor of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. A newly revised 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


The able, scholarly lectures contained in this volume were 
first delivered before the Brooklyn Institute, N. Y., in 1866, 
and subsequently repeated before the Lowell Institute and 
Mechanics’ Association in Boston, and later, published in a 
volume which has been long out of print. Twenty years of 
active life as an instructor and student has served to confirm 
the general convictions expressed in the original lectures. The 
discovery of new facts, and the many changes in the scientific 
theories, has led the author to make some changes, while re- 
taining the popular style of the first issue. The work is a popular 
exposition of the following topics: The testimony of the At- 
mosphere, of Oxygen, of Water, of Carbonic Dioxide, of Nitro- 
gen; the Argument from Special Adaptations, from General 
Plan, and the necessary limitations of Scientific and Religious 
Thought. The reputation of this profound thinker and scholar 
makes this contribution to the discussion of the great scien- 
tific and religious questions of the day of great value. The 
book is beautifully printed on good tinted paper, and substan- 
tially bound. It should find a place in the library of every 
student and scholar in America. 


Haur A Century. By Jane Grey Swisshelm. Second Edi- 
tion. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This autobiography has attracted wide attention, and is a val- 
uable record of the great struggles of the last fifty years. It 
supplies the inside history of the great anti-slavery agitation, 
and furnishes the personal history of those who took a leading 
part in this momentous struggle. This authoress was familiar 
with the operations of the government during the time of the 
Rebellion, in its connection with the hospitals, and the treat- 
ment of its soldiers. The book is one that awakens memories, 
and brings to mind incidents in the history of the nation that 
makes it as interesting as a romance, while it possesses the 
value of history. Her courage and heroism are shown in the 
truthful and bold way in which she exposed the wrong-doings 
of prominent public men in private and public life. Her let- 


ters to the Tribune during Mr. Greely’s time were character- 


ized by excellence of style, and a direct and fearless statement 
of the acts of public men and their influence on public affairs. 
We are not surprised that the first edition was exhausted in 
three weeks. This new and improved edition will be eagerly 
sought for by all who are interested in the record of the last 
fifty years. Every student of American history should read 


this bright and entertaining volume. 


HIsToricat StupiEes oF CouRCH-BUILDING. In the Middle 
Ages, — Venice, Siena, Florence. By Charles Eliot Norton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Probably no man in America is better qualified to write upon 
this topic than Mr. Norton. He has spent years abroad in 
careful study, and his tastes are in harmony with the study of 
art, which has enabled him to produce a work of unusual 
merit and elegance. The contents will show the scope of the 
author’s work. Chapter first treats of Church-Building in 
the Middle Ages, and the Restoration of Literature and the 
Arts by Charlemagne, from 742 to 814. The second chapter is 
devoted to “‘ Venice and St. Marks’’; chapter three to ‘‘ Siena 
and Our Lady of the Assumption,’”’ and also the story of the 
Duomo after 1260. The fourth and concluding article is de- 
voted to “‘ Florence, and St. Mary of the Flower,” the church 
of Arnolfo, and the dome of Brunelleschi. In Appendix I. 
are the documents relating to the Duomo of Siena; and in 
Appendix II. are shown the irregularities of construction in 
Italian buildings of the Middle Ages, followed by an alphabet- 
ical index. The papers embraced in this grand work are not 
mere technical studies in architecture, but, as a competent 
critic says, are “‘ historical studies of the Italian Renaissance, 
showing how the well-nigh extinguished spark of civilization 


was enkindled, and the subsequent progress of European en- 
lightenment. The great churches of the period mark the rise 
of the new life, and the story of their erection tells in epitome 
the history of the struggles and conquests of an intensely in- 
teresting period, whose turbulent passions and incessant out- 
breaks of barbaric strife are almost incomprehensible to mod- 
ern peoples.” It is the work of an American scholar of which 
we may well be proud, and will rank with the best works of 


European writers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— I. K. Funk & Co. have now ready for delivery the “‘ Schol- 
ar’s”’ Edition of Young’s Analytical Concordance. 

— Bicknell & Comstock will issue, on the 25th, a work of 
interest to artists and students, entitled Modern Architectural 
Designs and Details. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just issued Prof. John S. Ked- 
ney’s text-book in wsthetics,—The Beautiful and the Sublime. 
— Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia, has in preparation the 
fourth edition of Scelberg Wells’s work on the Eye, which is 
rapidly approaching completion. It will contain many impor- 
tant additions, and has been carefully revised throughout. 

— James R. Osgood & Co. will publish this week a remark- 
ably good book on Self-Culture, by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
discussing, in his wise and practical way, the methods of edu- 
cating the powers of observation, reflection, imagination, con- 
science, affections, reverence, temper, education by books, 
amusement, love of beauty, and the seeking of truth. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Macmillan’s Magazine for October contains the opening chapters 
of Mr. Henry James’s new novel, ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady”; also, the 
conclusion ot? The Story of Yoes” and “” A Turkish Historian of a War 


— “The Diary of Liu Ta-jen’s Mission to England,” in the Nineteenth 
Century for October, will interest many who are desirous of knowing the 
thoughts and opinions of a fair representative of the literary, and there- 
fore ruling, class in China on Euro civilization. It has many choice 
thoughts. New York: International News Co. 

— The Catholic World for November contains two articles worthy of the 
attention of educators: “ Decline of the Study of Metaphysics,” by C. M. 
O’Leary, LL.D., and “ Public Education Before the Keformation,” 
Robert . New York: Catholic Publishing Society Co. Price, $4. 
per year. 

— Harper’s Monthly Magazine for November, a most beautiful number, 
contains a new poem by Alfred Tennyson, and a paper on “ Scientific 
Common-school Education,” by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; also six 
finely illustrated articles, a short story by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
illustrated by Pyle, and an illustrated poem. 

— The following articles in Appletons’ Journal for November will inter- 
est educators: “ Influence of Art in Daily Life”; and on “ Literary Suc- 
cess a Hundred Years ,”’ reviewing Hannah More. There is also an 
essay entitled “The New Renaissance: or, The Gospel of Intensity,” in 
which the affectations of the new zxsthetic Burne-Jones and Rosetti 
school are brilliantly satirized. 

—In The Atlantic Monthly for November, Col. Higginson writes “ A 
Search for the Pleiades,” a charming out-door essay on New Hampshire 
scenery, birds, and animals. The third paper on the “ Intim«te Life of 
a Noble German Family ”’ is no less interesting than previous papers. It 
is a remarkably good number of this sterling magazine. 

— “Connor Magan’s Luck,” which opens the November Wide Awake, 
is a veritable story of one of the late Ohio freshets. It has four good 

-and-ink drawings. The prospectus for 1881 is given in this number 
which our friends, young and old, fo well $2.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, 

— For food for thought we can recommend nothing better in the pop- 
ular magazines than the article on “ The Unity of Nature,” by the Duke 
of Argyll, in the Contemporary Review. Article II. in the October num- 
ber treats of “‘ Man’s Place in the Unity of Nature.”’ On the Sources of 
History, and How they can Best be Utilized,” by J. Gardner, in the same 
number, will well repay reading. New York: International News Co. 

— The leading article in the North American Review for November is by 
the Hon. William Beach Lawrence, and is devoted to an exposition of the 
monarchical principle in the United States Constitution. In the same 
number of the Review, Bishop W. C. Doane points out the advantages of 

irreligious discussion,’’ 
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CONMECTICUT EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from last week. 


SECONE DAY. — FRIDAY, OCT. 15. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association convened at 2.00 ‘o'clock. Mrs, L. W. Betts, of Stam 
ford, gave an instructive “ Talk about Numbers in the Primary School.” 
She illustrated upon the blackboard her methods of teaching the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic. 


Discussion. 

J. H. Whittemore, of New Haven, favored the old-fashioned ways of 
teaching arithmetic. A thorough drill was had upon the tables until the 
once the pupils could add, subtract, multiply, and divide with facility 
without much reference to the theory of arithmetic. The attempt to 
teach pupils at an early age the reason of all they do, is time wasted in 
teaching arithmetic, 

H. M. Harrington, Supt. of Schools of Bridgeport, illustrated the pro- 
cesses of developing the first steps in numbers in a thoroughly philo- 
sophic way. 

J. H. Whittemore explained the method of teaching to read numbers. 

Mr. Burton, of New Haven, thought the Grube worthy of study by the 
teachers of the country. 

The discussion was continued by Principals Bangs, Pitman, and Burton, 
of New Haven, Barrows of Hartford, Supt. Harrington of the Bridgeport 
schools, Mr. Sheldon of Boston, and others. There were evidently two 
sides to the question, and the Grube or German method of coupling in- 
formation and illustration as to the uses, power, quality, and effect of 
numbers with the actual work of adding, subtracting, etc., found an ani- 
mated and spirited defense. Several, on the other hard, championed the 
old-fashionod methods of putting the scholars through the actual ele- 
mentary work in arithmetic, without seeking to cumber the youthful mind 
with too much learning. It was claimed that the youthfal mind was un- 
able to endure the mental strain which the Grube system would involve. 
One speaker of long experience in teaching had gone back to the old-fash- 
ioned way, after years of experience. Nevertheless, he included in his 
method such an exercise of the reasoning powers as was compatible with 
the youthful mind and its healthful growth; but left the full acquirement 
of the reasons and rules, whys and wherefores, till a later period. An- 
other speaker intimated plainly that life was too short for cramming 
everything into the youthful mind. 

Miss Anna C, Walter, of New Britain, gave several readings, which 
were enjoyed by the Association, and showed careful culture in elocution. 


Mr. Barnard’s Address. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, was introduced, and spoke upon the 
“ Progress of School Work in Connecticut during the past Fifty Years,” 
suggested by the fact that an educational convention, highly important in 
its relation, in its results, was held in Hartford in October, 1830. 

He showed the wonderful strides of progress which bad been made in 
all departments of education in the State. He illustrated the improve- 
ment in school building by saying that the high-school buildings in which 
the Association was now assembled cost more than all the school prop- 
erty of Hartford county was worth in 1830, Normal schools were un- 
known in 1830, and it was ten years Jater before the word normal, as ap- 
plied to a teachers’ training-school, was known in America, The same 
was true of the high schools. Not one existed sustained by the taxation of 
the people. There was a lic system, but not a free school system in the 
State of Connecticut in 1830. There was work to be done in 1830, but this 
does not by any means imply that there is not as much necessity for work 
to-day, but in new directions. 

In 1830 the first State convention of education in Connecticut assembled 
at Hartford. About 150 persons were present, i over by Noah 
Webster, LL.D. Heman Humphrey, president of Amherst College, gave 
the first address. Dr. Alcott, who was a teacher in Connecticut for thirty 
years, also gave an address. For ten years he gave himself like a mission- 
ary to work in trying to create a better public sentiment in d to the 
publi: schools. An address was also given by William C. Woodbridge, 
the author of a text-book on geography: He was an advocate of the — 
tem of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg in this country. He codperated with 
Lowell Mason in the introduction of vocal music into Boston. These two 
men did the pioneer work in this department. Mr. Barnard said it was 
the clergy of New England that founded Harvard and Yale Colleges, and 
they deserve at credit for their noble work in education. 

In 1830 the laws of Connecticut were radically deficient. There was not 
a pie officer connected with education, not a board of education, not a 
school superintendent, or any other officer who wes paid a cent for his 
work. In 1838 a law was through the efforts of Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, requiring official returns to be made in regard to the use of all 
monies for school purposes. In 1830 there were not five primary schools in 
Connecticut, and only one graded school. From 1838 to 1850 was a period 
of hard work, which revolutionized the educational system of this State. 
One of the weak points of our system is the fact that our schools are 
filled with non-professional teachers,—too large a proportion of them are 
women. The able young men, who went out from our great colleges to 
teach winter schools, left their impress a the commuties where the 
labored, and did good service in Connes cut. If you make the schools 
free, you must make them so good that the rich cannot purchase better 
instruction, and such that the poor shall enjoy the best that can be given. 


Mr. Camp’s Address. 

Prof. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, spoke with great earnestness, The 
first dollar paid into the treasury of the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was by a lady teacher, and they have always been foremost in 
Peres the interests of education. The living teacher is the gan 
‘ac’ 
was the first real normal work done in the State. 


This State Association was born in 1846. Two hundred and fifty or 260 
hers were gathered at Hartford, and were instructed by the ablest ed- 
ucational talent of the country. The aim was to create a professional 
spirit among the teachers. Mr. Camp gave a graphic and interesting his- 
tory of the Association for the last thinty years, and stated the more im- 
portant measures it had inaugurated for the promotion of the cause of 
education. Its influence has been potent for progress in all directions. 


Prof. Sumner’s Address. 

Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, paid a handsome and well- 
deserved tribute to Hon. Henry Barnard, as the “Father of the Public 
Schools of Connecticut.” He said we mast use arguments free from fal- 
lacy in discussing the educational questions of the day. The elements of 
vice and crime come from the same causes that they did fifty years ago, 
and the ability to read or write has nothing to do with the question of 
criminality, He enumerated the foes of the common school, and pre- 
dicted that the time h when these foes will cons to overthrow 
the common schools The dangers were interests of 
Puyate schools, the universality of sectarianism and of political chicanery. 
ot © great danger was that these foes were going tocombine. The taxing 
t one man for the education of another man’s children could not be de- 

ended as a question of justice. He would rather have a law compelling 
each parent to educate his own children. The State should say to every 
parent that he has a duty in the education of his children, and one he 
ey: perform. If the parents are not made to do the work of education, 
beeen should do it. It pays the community to educate the children, 
use they become better producers. 
(This address was in opposition to the views generally held by the ablest 
®ducators of the country, and should be answered by the friends of the 


public schools. In fact the arguments presented by Professor Sumner, 
and the concessions he made, left upon our mind the impression that the 
public schools were grounded upon principles of expediency rather than 
upon those of right and principle. If the whole duty of education rests 
upon the parent, as he contended, then the State has already assumed 
very untenable positions in regard to taxation, and many other questions 
which have been regarded by our wisest men as essential to the perpetuity 
and safety of republican institutions.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening exercises opened at 7.30, the president of the Association 
occupying the chair. Upon the platform sat President Porter, and 
Messrs. Zunder, Maher, Gile, and Peck, with Secretary Day of the Board 
of Education of New Haven, and others. The exercises opened with mu- 
sic by pupils of the high school, under direction of Professor J epson. 


President Buckham’s Address. 

President M. H. Buckham, of the University of Vermont, was intro- 
duced, and gave the leading address of the evening. The topic was, 
“The Dependence of Mental upon Moral Considerations.” 

Success in teaching, he said, depends mainly upon the social and eth- 
ical influences that control the work of the teacher. The moral nature is 
developed only by moral action, and the work of the teacher is limited in 
this field. The direct and legitimate work of the teacher is to develop the 


intellectual powers of the pupils. The work of the clergy and of the 
Christian parent is more exclusively to cultivate the moral nature, which 
should be ype by the teacher as far as possible. The teacher 
works upon the mind of the pupil, and he must use those agencies which 
develop that most ones. In the desires lie a large motive-force, 
which must be applied in the education of the child. @ reasons why 
the methods of primary instruction are producing better results than for- 
merly, is because their desires for the acquisition of knowledge have been 

uickened by these improved processes. How far the principle of emula- 
tion may be used as a motive is a question of moment, and should be wisely 
considered. The spirit of emulation, if rightly used, does not beget envy, 
but tends to inspire the youth with an honorable ambition. An appeal 
the affections is a powerful force, if directed toward the honor oF father 
and mother, and a due consideration of the feelings of brother, sister, 
friend, and teacher. If the young know that doing well stirs and glad- 
dens the hearts of those dear to them, all appeals that tend to make them 
consider these influences are a powerful incentive, which it is proper to 
use. The love of doing duty in life is a valuable motive, and should be 
constantly presented. Teach patience in compassing the hard work of 
school-life. Teach honesty, truthfulness, and the other virtues which 
tend to strengthen individual character, — which will create public senti- 
ment in favor of what is good, — and you have laid the foundations of a 
strong character. Bad boys and bad literature produce a moral malaria. 
The influence of religion in our schools and colleges gives stability and 
breadth to the intellectual character. The teacher needs to understand 
human nature, to know its universal spri of action, and its desires 
Much of the teacher’s work in this realm must be individual work. The best 
intellectual results can not be reached without the presence of religion. 
Intellectual culture is not so fine, so high,so broad without religion as it is 
with it. Religion, however, should not only be recognized and respected, 
it should be — It is not religious dogmas that we want, but a religious 
atmosphere. He urged upon clergymen the duty they owe to the world to 
take a deep interest in the education of the ey . The best men and 
women should engage in the active work of education. 


The High School Choir rendered another piece of music with excellent 
effect. 

Miss Anna C, Walter, of New Britain, read, in excellent taste, some ap- 
propriate selections. 

Mr. Seymour’s Address. 

The concluding address was given by Rev. Storrs O. Seymour, of Litch- 
field, of the State Board of Education. 

Education has reference to the whole man. Itis a question whether 
the teacher should be required to cover the whole nature of a child. 
These parts of the work, which include the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual powers, cannot be separated. The common-school system is 
on trial, and the views of Richard Grant White were quoted to show that 
serious charges are being made against the schools. The answer to these 
charges is that the State is ——— the children for her own benefit. 
The State should educate, because it makes better citizens for her own 
enjoyment and safety. The want of thoroughness is one of the great 
faults of our schools. More teachers are needed, more personal, direct 
influence must be brought to bear upon individual pupils. We must meet 
this error, and be more thorough. 

Hon. Henry Barnard made an eloquent appeal to the teachers to do 
noble work, and expressed his sympathy with the active, working teachers 


of Connecticut. 


THIRD Day. — MORNING SESSION. 


The president called the Association to order, and the devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Dr. Samson, of New Haven, recently of 
Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Warren’s Paper. 

Mortimer A. Warren, of Greenwich, read a paper on “The Place of 
Authority in a System of Instruction.” The contest, he said, was not be- 
tween the classics and science per se, but includes methods as well. The 
method of the classicist is authority, prescription and taxation of ener- 
gies ; the method of the scientist, that of observation and investigation. 
The gulf is wide, yet both classes meet in the same convention. By the 
latter method the scholar is led, — mark the word, led, — to observe the 
construction of sentences and things, and toa practical use of them in 
written and spoken language. The thrill of original observation is an in- 
centive to achievement, and leads to alertness of mind. The question to 
be discussed is, What influence does authority have in the training of 

What is the result? Will the coming man be purer if au- 
oes its influence in the scheme of instruction? Ed- 
ucation is intended to fit a man to bear the responsibilities of life. If 
methods, teachers, and systems fail in this, they fail wholly. The founda- 
tion of all society, including our government, churches, and culture, is in 
the stout and even souls 0 wn-up school-boys and girls. In any other 
view the instructor is a galley-slave, who through his hic, hac, hoc 
mechanically. For heroes and heroines the speaker did not go to the 
battle-field, but to the place where the child is trained. Authority was for 
slavery, and not for freedom. He did not wish to be understood as favor- 
ing lawlessness in the schools. That was, and always would be, necessary, 
but stop at the law; gono further. The teacher was a guide. There 
was place for authority. One condition of the training was that the mind 
consented to no dictation. There shall be guidance, but no dictation. 
There shall be aspiration, but no dictation. There shall be emulation, 
inspiration, and enthusiasm, all these,—but no dictation. There shall be 
no limit save those of discovery. He favored the abolition of the norma 
schools. He was fervent in the hope that they had seen their best ove 
But they will never go out of @: ce until the prtncignee of teaching 
they teach become universal in our colleges, high and common oneem 
and until we have a professorship of teaching in our colleges as well. y 

ding scholars, by sympathy with them, by making the school a ie 7 - 
ic, by avoiding routine study except as an accessory, and by regarding the 


remove the sti of 
individuality of the pupil as sacred, the teacher can a =< 


ngaged fessional profession. He 
libe The moraift the taney, and the ambition of the child 
should be limited only by his own seeking. This would make school a 
pleasure, learning a 
Discussion. 
Mr. Dutton, of New Haven, said he thought the positions taken in the 
paper on using the law of authority were contrary to history and the in- 


stincts of human nature, Authority is the natural outcome of law. 


Principal Bangs thought the law of love and of teaching obedience 
should be observed. 

Principal Whittemore, of the high school, thought that the element of 
authority in the government of the school should be one of love. 

After the discussion there was singing by a trio of young men, Messrs. 
F. B. Mitchell, F. C. Williams, and G. N. Williams, of New Britain. 


Mr. Hitchcock’s Paper. 
A paper on “ Sunshine in the Schoolroom” was read by R. C. Hitch- 
cock, of Thompsonville, Conn. The schoolroom, he said, should be the 
heart of interest in a district. He believed that nothing so stamped out 


the brightness and cheerfulness of the schoolroom as by lecturing the 
the of one or two. It aroused the anger of those 
who were guiltless. Neatness and order, he thought, were pensa 

to the brightness of the schoolroom. ted 


The Committee on Necrology made a report on the decease of Mr. Cor- 
bin, of Hartford, an ex-president of the Association. 


Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—N. L. Bishop, Norwich. 

Vice- Presidents—Hartford County, J.C. Stockwell; New Haven County, 
J.R. French; Fairfield County, H. M. Harrington; Middlesex County, 
William T. Gage; New London County, 8. C. Minor; Litchfield County, 
<p Adams; Windham County, F, E. Burnett; Tolland County, Charles 

8. 

Recording Secretary—John G. Lewis, New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Betts, Stamford. 

Treasurer—S. F. Barrows, Hartford. 

The usual resolutions were passed, and the Association adjourned. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Colby University Library has just received a gift of one 
hundred choice volumes in uniform morocco binding, from 
Rev. E. L. Magoon, D.D., of Philadelphia, class of 1832. 

— The Piscataquis Teachers’ Association will hold its fifth 
semi-annual session at Atkinson, Nov. 4, 5, and 6. The lead- 
ing exercises will be addresses by Prin. R. Woodbury, Castine 
Normal School; Hon. N. A. Luce, State Supt. of Com. Schools; 
Prin. C. C. Rounds, Farmington Normal School; papers on 
** The Importance of Physical Geography,” George H. Knowl- 
ton, Sangerville ; ‘ Physiology,”” L. C. Ford, M.D., Milo; 
‘** Graded Courses of Study,’’ Pi.n. C. C. Rounds, Farmington; 
“* History,’’ Miss Eliza C. Lufkin, Foxcroft; ‘* Teaching Pri- 
mary Geography,’”’ Miss Anna I. Knowlton, Sangerville; 
“* When and How should English Grammar be Taught ?” R. 
A. Snow, Atkinson; ‘“‘ Language Lessons in English,’’ Edgar 
Crosby, Brownville; ‘‘ Conducting Recitations,’”? Mrs. Ida L. 
Perkins, Medford; ‘“‘ Methods of Teaching Spelling,” G. B. 
Hescock, Monson. 

— The $70,000 gift from the Stone estate has been paid in 
full to the treasurer of Bowdoin College. 

— The Bangor Theological Seminary has elected the Rev. 
Lewis Stearns, professor of Theology and Pastoral Duties. 
Mr. Stearns studied in Germany for some time, and was re- 
cently a professor in a Michigan college. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ASHUELOT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Ashuelot Teachers’ Association met at Hinsdale, Sat- 
urday, Oct. 16. Professor Orcutt, of Tilden Female Seminary, 
gave a most interesting and instructive lecture upon the ‘ Su- 
premacy of Mind.’ Dr. Dix, of Hinsdale, spoke on “ Prizes.’’ 
He claimed that prizes, if offered for scholarship merely, put a 
premium on dishonesty, and make the child an expert in ex- 
cuse-making. They may be given for general improvement 
both in deportment and scholarship. 

Professor Orcutt complimented the teachers for keeping up 
their meetings when the State refuses to make any appropria- 
tion for the benefit of teachers. He spoke also upon ‘‘ Read- 
ing for Teachers.’ Every profession has its own literature, 
and any one who expects to excel will gain all the information 
possible from these periodicals. The teacher needs to be pro- 
gressive, and should have his special readings as well as law- 
yers or ministers. 

The paper on “ Botany in Primary Schools,’ by Mrs. Ber- 
gen, of Deerfield, Mass., was worthy the attention of all pri- 
mary teachers. Professor Jackson, of Bernardston, Mass., 
spoke at length upon “ Primary Work.’’ Miss Bliss, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., presented the subject of Penmanship. She would 
have the principles taught thoroughly and drill given in pri- 
mary classes. Professor Bergen’s talk on the chemistry of ker- 
osene, gave some new ideas even to the grown children who 
were there to see. 


are doing good work. 

_ ’ Semin at West Lebanon, isin a v 
The twenty-sixth year has opened with 
encouraging prospects, and Professor Orcutt has decided to 
call to his assistance an associate principal as soon as the right 
man is found. 

— The public schools of Nashua contain 1,973 scholars, the 
largest number ever enrolled in that city. The high school 
numbers 187. 

—A very successful meeting of the Merrimack Valley 

Teachers’ Association was held at Nashua, Oct, 8 and 9. The 


report reached us too late for insertion. 


The teachers of this Association are a spirited body, and 
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— The report of State Supt. Edward Conant to the Legisla- 
ture is one of great value. In addition to important statistical 
information, it ably discusses educational meetings, normal 
schools, uniformity of text-books under the new law, penman- 
ship, drawing, bookkeeping, the constitutions of United States 
and Vermont, good behavior, temperance, elementary nat- 
ural sciences, spelling reform, metric system, town system, and 
State tax. Larger appropriations to normal schools, and a 
new law providing for increased State aid to public schools, 
are recommended. Governor Farnham makes some admirable 
remarks on education in his message. 

— The School Echo is a new and attractive paper, edited 
and published by the students of the Randolph High School. 
The spirit and quality of it speak volumes for the success of 
Principal Hardy and his co-workers. 

— A Bennington man has attacked the present normal schools 
of the State, and would substitute for them normal departments 
in the high schools in the principal towns. 

— Justus Dartt, chairman of the Legislative Committee on 
Education, is a veteran teacher in the public schools, of rare 
success. He rendered good service on the same Committee in 
the last Legislature, and is one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the House. 

— The Northwestern Vermont Teachers’ Association held 
its annual meeting, — omitted since 1876,— at Underhill, on 
Friday and Saturday, October 8 and 9. On Friday evening a 
very interesting and valuable address was delivered by Pres- 
ident Buckham, of the University. On Saturday a paper on 
“ Discipline”’ was read by Prin. W. A. Deering, of the Essex 
Classical Institute. A discussion, ‘‘ What shall we do with 
English Grammar?’ was opened by Professor Goodrich, of 
the University. An exceedingly enjoyable paper, ‘‘ Rhetorical 
Exercises,’’ was presented by Miss E. J. Leyden, of Burlington. 
This was followed by a discussion, ‘“‘ Reading for Teachers and 
Pupils,”’ opened by C. J. Ager, Esq., of Burlington. The 
meeting was not only well attended, but also lively, pleasant, 
and practical. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—The exercises in the city on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the adoption of the present constitution of the 
State, on Monday, Oct. 25, consisted in a council meeting at 
the State House, and a prayer by the venerable Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins, ex-president of Williams College, and the firing of a 
hundred guns. 

J. W. Dickinson, secretary of Board of Education, lectured 
in Millbury, Oct. 19. Mr. George A. Walton, agent of the 
Board, visited many of the schools on the same day, and ex- 
pressed himself pleased with their appearance. 

— Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, the well known authoress, died 
Oct. 20, at Wayland, Mass., in the 78th year of her age. Mrs. 
Child was born in Medford, Mass., Feb. 11, 1802, her maiden 
name being Francis. She was well educated, and for a time 
taught school. She began to writein 1821, and from that time 
down to 1867 kept her place among American writers. She 
was the author of some twenty different works, the most im- 
portant of which is the Progress of Religious Ideas, in three 
large volumes. Her Life of Isaac T. Hopper was a popular 
biography of a genial Quaker philanthropist, and her Letters 
Jrom New York, written nearly forty years ago, made a great 
impression at the time, and were afterward published in 
book-form. She was deeply interested in philanthropic move- 
ments, and was a lady of great dignity and worth, and has 
been long venerated for intellectual gifts and devotion to 
principle. 

— The project of giving a Greek play at Harvard College is 
now considered an assured fact, and early in May the ‘‘ (Sdipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles will be produced in Sanders Theater, 
with Mr. Riddle as “‘(£dipus.’”’ The remaining characters 
will be taken by students. Profs. White and Goodwin are to 
drill the actors in pronunciation. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
will plan the costumes, with reference, of course, to strict his- 


torical accuracy. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Sidney 8. Rider read a very able historical paper before 
the Rhode Island Historical Society last week. The paper 
was a defence of two Rhode Island writers of history against 
the charge of falsification. The two writers were the Rev. 
James D. Knowles and Prof. William Gammell. The charge 
consisted in giving the credit of authorship of the first recorded 
civil compact in Providence to Roger Williams, instead of 
Richard Scott, to whom it is alleged it belonged, and that these 
writers knew it ; and second, to claim for Professor Diman 
the credit of being the first to discover and publish the true 
date of the banishment of Roger Williams. 

— The Supt. of Schools of Bristol makes a favorable report 
of the schools at the present time. The whole number of 
pupils registered at the commencement of the term, 831. 

— Mr. Blaisdell, Supt. of the State Farm, has resigned, and 
Mr. Charles Hunt, of Providence, has been selected as his 
successor. 

~— A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Academy Hall, East 


Greenwich, on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 28 and 29. The ex- 
ercises will begin on Thursday at 2 o’clock, p. m., and close 
Friday afternoon. The Commissioner of Public Schools will 
be assisted in the conduct of the Institute by Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, Secretary of Conn. State Board of Education; Prof. 
W. H. Niles, Mass. Institute of Technology ; Profs. S. 8. 
Greene and W. W. Bailey, of Brown University; Prof. J. C. 
Greenough, State Normal School ; Messrs. L. W. Russell and 
A. J. Manchester, of the Bridgham and Thayer street gram- 
mar schools, Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The Yale College Observatory is to be furnished with the 
most powerful and complete heliometer ever made, which is to 
cost about $10,000. The oldest literary society at that instita- 
tion, the Linonia, has disbanded. 

— The experiment of a half-day attendance for primary- 
school pupils is proving a great success in New Haven. 

— The total number of students in all departments of Yale 
College this fall is 1020. 

— The Rey. Dr. Childs, of Hartford, goes to Wooster Uni- 
versity, Ohio, to fill the chair of Mental and Moral Science. 

— Rev. Wm. Thompson, D.D., has resigned the professor- 
ship of Hebrew Language and Literature in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has been connected with the institution 
48 years, during which it has been moved from East Windsor 
to Hartford, and from its first location in the city to the ele- 
gant Hosmer Hall, on the brow of Asylum Hill. The wish of 
Dr. Thompson is to fill the part of dean of the faculty to which 
he is elected, and to lecture on his chosen subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. — John B. Gordon, professor of Mathematics 
and Engineering in the Arkansas Industrial University, died 
at Fayetteville, on the 12th of September. 


CANADA.—It is stated that the scourge of diphtheria is prev- 
alent in certain portions of Ontario, more especially near the 
village of Arnprior, and is nearly depopulating the schools. 
Mr, I. L. Achambault, of Montreal, will shortly be sent to 
Rome to endeavor to adjust the difficulties now existing be- 
tween the Laval University and the School of Medicine and 
Surgery in connection therewith. 

Professor Schumann, who has been appointed to a professor- 
ship in Acadia College, Wolfville, N.S., has arrived at Halifax 
ou his way to enter on his duties. He is a native of Prince 
Edward Island, and was successful four in winning the 
Gilchrist scholarship in the University of London, Eng. 

The class for ladies in the Kingston (Ont.) Medical School 
closed on the 24th of September last. 

The total number of applicants for admission into the Model 
School in the city of Belleville Ont., this year, was over three 
hundred, which, considering the number of schools in exist- 
ence in the city, shows the popularity of these institutions. 
There were more than fifty applicants for the position of an 
assistant-master in the high school in the town of Napanee; 
there must be a large number of unemployed teachers in the 
Province of Ontario. 

At a recent meeting of one of the school-boards in the county 
of Durham, Ont., all the members successively occupied the 
position of chairman. 


Groreia. — There is a full attendance this term at the 
Brinkley Academy, Norwood. The total number enrolled this 
year is 111 students. 

The public schools of Columbus opened with 1,045 pupils, of 
which 513 were white, and 542 were colored. This is an in- 
crease in the attendance of 201. 


ILtino1s. — The Du Quain public schools opened Sept. 20, 
with a good attendance. These schools are usually crowded. 

The schools in Springfield, and most other places in IIli- 
nois, meet with far less opposition than two years ago. Sala- 
ries are paid at = | and cheerfully. School prospects have 
much improved during the last ten years. At the State Fair 
just closed, the educational exhibit was quite large and very 
creditable, from primary grades up through the high school. 
Lake View High School received the first premium in Latin, 
Greek, German, philosophy, and Geometry, and Springfield 
High School the second premium in these same branches. 
Knox County schools took five out of ten first premiums at the 
State Fair, and first sweepstakes, and nearly all upon work that 
= only second premium, or none at all, at Knox County 

On account of neglect upon the part of the school board, 
Pinckneyville did not open till Oct. 11. Itis a shame for 
boards to neglect their duties to such an extent. 

Cheering news comes from Tamaroa, where school opened 
September 20. School at Swanwich opened the 4th inst. 

on. B. G. Roots, president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, is vigorously at work in his home school. 


InpDIANA.—The State Normal is rted in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. . . . The State Teachers’ Association will 


meet at Indianapolis, Dec. 28, and continue till the evening of 
the 30th. . . . Purdue University opened its session with 
an increase of about 25 per cent. in attendance over the 
PrWWabasl, College has library of 22,000 volumes, 

a ollege a over vol and 
additions are being made. . 

The Indiana ury University, at G has already 
this collegiate year matriculated 376 students,—a number con- 
siderably in excess of the total registry of last year. The uni- 
versity makes no charge to any student for tuition; has a fac- 
ulty of thirteen professors and tutors; buildings worth $135,- 
000, and an endowment fund of over $220,000, which is annu- 
ally nye Alston Ellis, Supt. of Public Schools, San- 
dusky, O., deliver the oration before the Biennial Conven- 


tion of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity, which will be held in 
Indianapolis, on the 29th inst. 


IowA.—The Normal Institute isnow in Iowa a permanent 
institution. Six years ago it superseded the weekly institute, 
which was also a weakly affair. It has annually grown in 
favor among all classes interested in elevating the standard of 
popular instruction, One of the greatest benefits Iowa has de- 
rived from this system of normal instruction is commonly 
overlooked. At first these institutes were conducted by pro- 
fessional conductors. There were but few of these. So many 
branches were to be taught, and attendance was so great, that 
assistants were necessary. It was also found et to 
have these institutes all at about the same time. Of the hun- 
dred institutes held annually in Iowa, the vast majority are 
held during the last half of July, the month of August, and 
the first half of September. There were not enough of profes- 
sional institute-men to act even as conductors. Hence resi- 
dent principals were called into the service, to act not only as 
assistant-instructors, but also as conductors. Hence Iowa 
now has a host of stalwarts in the ranks of city superintend- 
ents and principals. Our institutes are manned very largely 
by home talent. The bond of sympathy in the various coun- 
ties between the usual teachers and city principals was very 
strong. Personal uaintance and confidence were strong 
aids . the work. The principals — themselves most 
carefully for the institute work, and always came out of the 
campaign stronger and broader as to their own views, besides 
having rendered most valuable service to the cause of general 
education. Iowaimports few institute laborers. Thereis no 
need for it. Our present plan, the result largely of necessity, 
is accompanied with the best results. This responsibility 
thrust upon the principals, has made them investigators, 
broadened their experience, and by so much has elevated the 
standard of city schools, while in almost every instance they 
have given quite as able and practical instruction as the best of 
the professional institute workers. 

The Iowa Normal Monthly, that live publication, invaluable 
to every Lowa teacher, will publish a directory of city superin- 
tendents and principals. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, reports an increase of 
50 students upon the attendance of last fall. 

Algona College, Algona, which suspended last year, is now 
dead past resurrection. It was conducted by the Northwest 
Iowa and M. E. Conference. At the last session of this eccle- 
siastical body at Fort Dodge, Algona College was virtually 
abandoned and Cornell College was formally adopted as the 
college of that conference. Cornell College is now under the 
joint management of the Upper Iowa and Northwest Iowa 
Conferences. 

There is a growing demand for a graded course of study for 
our normal institutes, running through three or four years. It 
is to be hoped that the State Superintendent will give such a 
course at no distant day. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. — Jay Gould has had sixteen Indian 
girls brought from the Indian territory, and will pay the ex- 
pense of their education at Mr. Moody’s Seminary, North- 
field, Mass. 


MonTana.—A movement is on foot in the territory to take 
needed action in regard to the school-lands, which, it is said, 
are being used by irresponsible persons, and exhausted, with- 
any benefit to the schools. A territorial council 
of education will be formed, having for one of its prominent 
objects the establishment of a normal school. 


MicHIGANn. — The State Normal School is in an unusually 
rosperous condition, a very large number of new students 
aving already entered, in addition to those formerly in at- 
tendance. 

Olivet College is to have a new hall for Natural Science. 


New Mex1co,—Rev. Horace A. Ladd, formerly of the New 
Hampshire State Normal School, is now principal of the acad- 
emy at Santa Fé. 


MINNESOTA.—The University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, 
for the year 1879, graduated 56 young ladies and gentlemen, 
6 of whom receive the degree of Bachelors of Civil Engineering. 
There are special courses in agriculture. The farmer’s lecture 
course, begtaatan usually in March, is a marked feature of 
every year’s instruction. 

There were 1,239 pupils enrolled in the Winona public schools 
the first week of this term; 85 of these were in the high school. 

Carleton College has just received $10,000 from Mrs. Valeria 
G. Stone, of Malden, Mass. This will be added to the endow- 
ment fund. There are now over two hundred students in at- 
tendance. The Congregational State Conference meets this 
week in the a chapel, the church edifice having been 
burned last May. This chapel isin “ Willis Hall,’”’ just rebuilt, 
and will seat over five hundred. 

New Jersty. — Prof. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, has 
chosen to fill a chair in Princeton Seminary. 5 


Nortu CARoLINA.—The catalogue of the Bingham School, 
now located at Mebanesville, shows a total number of students 
for scholastic year ending June 2, 1880, to have been 189. This 
is an ancient school, and was founded in 1704 —__ Wm. 
Bingham. Its present superintendent is Major Robert Pa 
ham, A.M. The age, numbers, and area of patronage of 
school are greater than any other boarding-school for boys in 
the Southern States. The organization is on a military basis, 
and has succeeded well. 

Mr. Frank Venable, son of Prof. Charles S. Venable, LL.D. 
has been chosen professor of Chemistry in the University of 
North Carolina. Mr. Venable is a uate of the University 
of Virginia. 

The total amount of school-taxes collected in the State last 

ear was $332,757.38. Of this sum, $64,696.51 were collected 
rom black polls. 


New Yorx.—Mr. Wm. M. F. Round has accepted the ap- 
ne of lecturer on Art, in the Foster school, Clinton 


Springs, and delivered the first lecture of this year’s course on 
19th inst. The lecture created a genuine sensation, not 
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nly in the school, but among the citizens of the town, to whom 
pone lectures have generously been made accessible by the 
president. 


Oxn10.—The Southwestern Teachers’ Association, organized 
last spring, held its second session in Cincinnati, Saturday, 
Oct. 9. Supt. T. G. McCalmont, of Coll Hill, president of 
the Association for the ensuing year, delivered his inaugural 
address in the morning, taking for his subject, “ Revision of 
our Course of Study.”” The criticisms of our public schools by 
W. D. Howells, J. G. Holland, Richard Grant White, Gail 
Hamilton, and others, led him to discuss this question, and to 
bring it before the Association in such a way as to cause 
schoolmen generally to reflect seriously upon what is really 
accomplished in our schools. He advocated the idea of the 

ractical as against the theoretical, and believed that such 

ranches as will be of most service to the child after leaving 
school should be in our courses of ponte. His paper was ably 
discussed by Supts. Bennett of Franklin, Johnson of Avon- 
dale, and Brown of Hamilton. A committee on course of 


tudy was appointed, and will report at a future meeting. In 
the afternoon Mr. Charles L. Loos, Secretary State Board of | 
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Examiners, read a on “Tone and Temper,”’ which was 
oe much appreciated. Addresses were delivered by Hon. J. 
J. Burns, State School Commissioner; Prof. John Mickleboro, 
principal of Cincinnati Normal School, and others. All the 
counties of southwestern Ohio were represented. Among 
those present were Supt. Alston Ellis, Sandusky; A. G. Car- 
nahan, principal First Intermediate School, Cincinnati; F. E. 
Wilson, Public School Journal ; Supt. B. B. Harlan, German- 
town, and Prof. A. G. Marshall, of Hamilton. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held in Clermont County 
the third Saturday of December. 

Prof. Elisha Gray, of telephone fame, has accepted the chair 
of Dynamic Electricity at Oberlin College. 

The citizens of Cincinnati have pledged a fund of $300,000 
for the establishment of an art museum. 

The Columbia County Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Hanover, commencing ew Nov. 8. Program: Reading 
and Vocal Culture, Miss M. K. Schriner, Normal Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Sense Reading and Science of Teaching, 
Hon. W. D. Henkle, Ohio Educational Monthly ; Methods 
and Primary Instruction, Mrs. Kate B. Ford, Cleveland Nor- 
mal Schools; addresses by Dr. Nelson of Delaware, the State 


School Commissioner, and others; essays on practical subjects, 
by practical teachers. Every live teacher in the county is ex- 
pected to be present. 

G. A. Peckham, professor of Ancient Language in Buchtel 
College, has accepted the chair of Mathematics in Hiram 
College. Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., has accepted the residency 
of Buchtel College, Akron, succeeding the Rev. i. L. Rex- 
ford, D.D., who resigned to accept a pastorate in Detroit. Dr. 
Cone was formerly professor of Languages and Literature at 
St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y. 


OrEGON.—The Woman’s College, at Salem, is now open and 
ready to receive lady-students, 


TENNESSEE.—The A. M. A. has commissioned a daughter of 
President Geo. F. Magoun, of Iowa College, to a tion in 
Lemoyne Institute, Memphis, 


its healthful action 
» Telieves indigestion, 


HorsFrorp’s PHOSPHATE, 
upon the nervous system and stom 
headache, etc. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


igion and Chemistry: a re-statement of an.old 
ane by J. P. Cooke ; revised edition, cl. $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Nurs Tales,—The Boys’ and Girls’ Painting Book. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
A Short Course in Reading ; by John E. Earp, Ph.D., 
Indiana. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 


Magd 
T5e. “Pniladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
PAMPHLETS, ETC, 


Fifth Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia; 1878-9; J. Ormond 
Wilson, Supt. of White Schools, and Geo. F. T. Cook, 
Supt. of Colorado Schools. 

Heport on Education; by E. Seguin; second edition. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Doerflinger Book Pub. Co. 

The Twenty-sixth Vt. School Report of the State 
Supt. of Education; Oct., 1880; E. Conant, Supt. 

ifth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the city of Yankton, Dakota Ter.; W. M. Bristoll, Sec. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


FROM —— 


¢.W. Hagar’s School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


ANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
— TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

Sample EACHER’S 

Descript. Catalogues 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

Baker's Reading -Club Series, 8 Nos. ; 

Dialogue Books, Speakers, Plays School Enter- 

tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 

Circulars of Common-School Question Book ; 

DeGraf’’s School-room Guide ; School Song-books ; 

School A List, with beautiful 

sample card, 

SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS ; 

REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS; 

Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., &c., &e. 
ar BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._44 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 


National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 
The Teacher’s Companion (regular price 50 cts.), 
both to one address, $2.60. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
22a School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

PUBLISH 


PRETTY PEGGY AND OTHER BALLADS. 


Illustrated in Water Colors by Rosina EMMET. 
One vol. square 8vo. ; $2.50. 


Miss Emmet, who will be remembered as hav- 
ing taken the prize of $1,000 lately offered by 
the Messrs. Prang for the best design for a 
Christmas card, has produced a book of marked 
originality, and one which will successfully 
rival the popular works in color of Kate Green- 
away and Walter Crane. 

The book consists of five ballads, from the 
Jirst of which it takes its name. An interest- 
ing feature is the original music of the ballads 
which is given. 

The entire first edition, now published, has 
been ordered in advance by booksellers who 
have seen the proofs, and more than half of a 
second edition, which will be ready before 
Christmas, has already been subscribed. 

Those wishing 
Christmas will do well to secure them at their 
booksellers’ at an early day. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., Publishers, 


292 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ASENTS WANTED. 


Read announcement to “ Western and Middle 
States Educators” on page 303 (last column), 
and write for our Terms to Agents, 


to make sure of copies before| @ 


| Vocan & ELOCUTION. 
RY A. CURRIER, 
289 d 149 A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Someen OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex.Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. NZO BUTTE 

FIELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


PROF. CYR’S FRENCH INSTITUTE, 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, at Artists’ Guild, 758 
Tremont Street, offers superior advantages. Pupi 
prepared to teach, and aided to situations. Send for 
a circular. 292 c 


ELECTRICITY ! ——— 
Elementary Guide Book for Practical Experiments 
and Self-study. A most suitable guide for teacher and 
student. Price, 25cts. Address CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York. 292 j 


STANDARD SERIES. 
No. 40—John Ploughman’s Pictures. 


Price, 15 cents. 


“TI. K. Funk & Co. have full authority to publish my 
new book,‘ J. P.’s Pictures,’ in the U.S.”—SPURGEON. 
No. 45.—America Revisited. By Sala..............- 20c. 


15¢. 
Pos' free reulars free. For sale by Booksellers, 
or the Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St, N.Y. 


LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Donum e discipulo”’ is the motto on a beautiful 
thermometer which the maker, a pupil in Latin by the 
method used in correspondence, presents to his teacher. 
Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston, 


ELOCUTION. Sarr 2 


. KE. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


PROF. moses T. BROWN 


STUDENTS_ = ELOCUTION 


ms 
AT THE 8ST. JAMES H 
On and after Oct, nen tf 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. LUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
NATIONAL, SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public ers, readers, teachers, and the 
neral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 

tober 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Presi. 


country, and are giving general satisfaction. 
tilation can be obtain 


From Board of Education, Jersey City: “The Ven- 

tilators give rfect satisfaction.” “They work to a 

charm.” ‘They thoroughly ventilate a room whose 
uliar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- 

in any ventilation whatever.” 

Frem Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 

Mass.: “It is working to our entire satisfaction; have 


but since the Ventilator has been in use no complaints 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.” 
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all suffered more or less from stagnant and impure air, | pan 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 
These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
e Universal works on the oy eae 
without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 


le by which perfect ven- 


From Southworth Paper (o.. Mittineaque, Mass. t 
“They meet our full expectation, and it ords us 
leasure to recommend them to all who feel the impor- 
ce (as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the 
unpleasant dust, etc.”’ 

m The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
York; “ The Universal Ventilator placed on this Com- 
y’s building has realized our expectations, 
and is bee | satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


(a Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. 


S. HULIN, 41! Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau 
Is indorsed by leading educators, and liberally patron- 
ized by school officers. Has unsu lities. 
Makes no one to employers. 


Well-quatified Teachers desiring tions should 
send stamp for application-form. wit 
Add - LANDIS, 


ress KL. B 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Penn, 
The Union Teachers’ Agency 
Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms hed on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers wili please state the qualifications 


required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for Ss of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
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USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get Ge moaine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Y. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. Y 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Pp.) 
“« il. tical Instruments and roscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
TV.—Philosoph. and Chemical A (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 9234 Chestuut Philadelphia. 


With Independent Shelves Adjustable to Books of any Height. 


Agents Wanted. 


The Johnson Revolving Book-Case. 


An Elegant Present 


INVALUABLE TO 


Lawyers, Clergymen, 
Editors, Physicians, 
Merchants, Teachers, 
Bankers, Students, 
And all whe read books. 
CHEAPEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 


Made of iron, beautifully ornamented. Cannot warp 
nor shrink. Durable and convenient. A novel and 
handsome article of furniture. Shelves 16 inches square; 
each will hold a set of Appleton’s Cyclopxdia. Holds 
more books in less space than any other device. Rotates 
ata finger’s touch. Two sizes for table, three sizes for 
floor. Send for descriptive price-list. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


School Furnishers, and Dealers in everything in the 
Book ahd Stationery line, 


Headquarters for all School Supplies, 
19 BOND ST,, NEW YORK. 


of Send 3 


300 illustrations 


— for our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with over 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Man turers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing P aper Vellum, 
and Supplies A Kae Engineers and Surveyors for 


Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, a Modern 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on 


to 


b 
ach 
| 
| 
Outlines of Menta tlosophy ; by D. C. Farr, Glen —_—_— ms 
Falls, N. ¥. 
Report Systems of Naval Education; by 
Prof.J. R. Soley, U.S.N., Washington, D.C, 
The Story of a Live Teacher. New York City: Pack- | . 
ard’s Business College. = 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Philosoph sene veri D Appleton & Co $2 00 
- ‘otten bad 3 00 
Forty in France and - Swinton G W Carleton & Co 25 
of Consolation. - - - - Robert Carter & Bros 1 25 
The Gentle Heart. - McLeod py bad 12 
History of Our Own Times. Franklin McC: Harper & Bros 20 
English Men of Letters. Franklin b., No. 148. Morley “ 15 
Management of Singing-voice. &th Browne M L Holbrook & Co 25 
Stories and Romances. Scuider Hougbton, Mifflin & Co 1 25 
Mechanical Dentistry. 3d edition, aw. and enlarged. Richardson Lindsay & Blakiston $4, 4 75 
Summerland Sketohes. - - Oswald JB Lippincott & Co 3 00 
Adam and Eve. Parr “ 1 00 
Nineteenth Century. Seaside Library, No. 842. - - Mackenzie New York News Co 20 
John Ploughman. Seaside Library, ‘0. 843. - - Spurgeon “ “ 10 
The Schools of Modern Artin Germany. LIllus.,4to,cl. J B Atkinson J W Bouton 
‘The Complete Works of Rembrandt. 3 v., illus., roy. fol. Charles Blanc “ 
Don li ition. 4 vols. ty ell, 
Pictures to Paint. - - - - - - * 50 
The Naturalist. - - - - - - Bates J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
Fur-clad Adventurers. - - - - - Mudge Phillips « & Hunt 123 
American Conflict. 3 vo - - - Robinson 3 00 
Roman Empire. 5 vols., new ‘edition. - - - Gibbon Porter & Coates 5 00 
Imitation. New edition. - - - Thomas & Kempis se 50 
Hand-book of Quotations. - - - - G P Putnam’s Sons 75 
Mother Molly. - - - - - - - Peard Ls « -60, 1 25 
Learning to Draw. - - - - - - Viollet-le-Duc “ bed 2 00 
Ji. - - - - - - Alcott Roberts Bros 1 
Arnold 1 00 
Nataral P Philosoph for Schools and Colleges. “12mo, el. Dr Thos R Baker Porter & Coates 1 50 
from Invasion of Julius Cwsar to 1688. David Hume bg 5 00 
Colton 1K Funk & Co 20 
Table-talk. - - - - - Ramsay 6 10 
and the Newspaper. - - - - Spurgeon 15 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
Prompt AcTION oF CoMPOUND OxYGEN 
Lune Diseases.— The promptness with 
which Compound Oxygen acts in throat and 
lung diseases is very remarkable. Mrs. Alice 
A. Daniels, of Ramsey’s Station, Alabama, 
sends, without solicitation, and for publica- 
tion, a statement of the results of its use in 
her case, from whtch we make a single extract. 
She says: ‘‘In four days after commencing to 
inhale the Compound Oxygen, chills, fever, and 
night-sweats were aligone! My appetite, which 

before was at its lowest ebb, soon became 
My strength increased very rapidly, and im- 
provement has been steadily going on ever 
since the first inhalation. My cough slowly 
became milder, and today I can truthfully say 
that I am almost a well woman.’”’ Send for 
our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, It will 
be mailed free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 

and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue new card of G. L. Jones & Co., of St, 
Louis, Mo., on the last page of THz JouURNAL 
of this week, announces an important list of 
new school text-books which will attract the 
attention of school officers and teachers who 
desire to secure the best and the freshest 
publications for the schools of the country. 
Among those that have already been com- 
mended and indorsed by leading educators 
are: Seymour’s Arithmetics (two books), 
Holtze’s Physics and Physiology, Jameson’s 

admirable book on Rhetorical Method and Se- 
lections for Reading, and Morgan’s Literary 
Studies from the Great British Authors. The 
last-named work is one of rare merit, and fills 
a niche of importance. All these books 
can be found at the selling- — for New 
E Knight, Adams & 14 Milk 
street, m. Send to the patlishers for 
catalogues and prices for introduction. 


THE new announcement of Presley Blakis- 
ton, of Philadelphia, in Tue JouRNAL of this 
week, of the “‘ Health Primers,’’ now issued 
in twelve volumes at the low price of $6.00 for 
the set, should insure their introduction into 
every well-balanced library in America. Will- 
fa books on Hygiene and Sanitary Science 

among the most valuable in the language. 
Lineoln s School and Industrial Hygiene”’ is 
a book that should be in the hands of every 
school officer and teacher. All the books of 
this house are of permanent value and a high 
order of excellence. Send for his descriptive 
catal Address Presley Blakiston, 1012 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue strikingly illustrated announcement of 
“Bricks Without Straw,” by the author of 
“‘ A Fool’s Errand ”’ (Judge Tourgee), made in 
Tue JOURNAL of this week, on the first page, 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, 
New York, will call attention to a book which 
deals not so much with the political recon- 
struction of the Southern States as with the 
social regeneration of the colored race,—a 
question, not of partisanship, but of humanity, 
which affects politics only so far as the se- 
curity of political status is essential to social 
advancement and freedom. It calls attention 
to some essentially vital things that the South 
has forgotten and the North never knew. 


We invite attention to the “Greeting of 


of Plattsburg, N. Y., in our present issue. 
Mr. Hagar is widely known throughout the 
country as the publisher of the ‘* Teacher’s 
Companion,” and furnishes a great variety of 
choice selections for reading, and other aids 
to teachers in their work. Examine carefully 
the special offers he makes to teachers, for 
clubbing rates for the leading educational pub- 
lications of the country. 


BEAR in mind the fact that the most con- 
venient book-case for the teacher’s library ever 
made is Johnson’s Revolving Iron Case, sold 
by Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond street, New 
York. It takes up but little room, is made 
of iron, and beautifully ornamented. Cannot 
warp nor shrink. Durable and convenient. 


A novel and handsome article of furniture. 
Shelves 16 inches square; each will hold a set 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia. Holds more books 
in less space than any other device. Rotates 
at a finger’s touch. Two sizes for table, three 
sizes for floor. Send for descriptive price-list. 


WE invite attention to the card of Professor 
Cyr, in this issue of THe JournNAL. His 
French Institute for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
at Artists’ Guild, 758} Tremont street, Boston, 
is indorsed by many of the leading scholars 
and teachers in Boston. He is a professional 


teacher, and speaks the French language with 
elegance and purity. Send for one of his 
circulars. He adapts his hours to the con- 
venience of teachers. 


Dopp, Mgap & Co. announce an edition of 
their elegant holiday gift-book, ‘‘ Pretty Peggy, 
and other Ballads,” illustrated by Rosina Em- 
met. The book consists of five old ballads, 


from the first of which it takes its name. An 
interesting feature is the original music of the 
ballads which is given. 


J. A. Swasgy, 21 Brattle street, Boston, 
manufacturer of first-class blackboards. He 
makes blackboards in new school houses, and 


renovates old blackboards. Give him a call 
when your blackboards need repairing, and 
you will be pleased with his work. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of all descriptions are 
relieved at once, and speedily cured by Kidney- 
Wort. It seems intended by nature for the 
cure of all diseases of the kidneys caused by 
weakness and general debility. Try it to-day. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


Library 


Universal 


of | 


edition of Chambers 


a (abe 880) London 
e Ty YPC with — addi xt 18,000 ‘American editors ; the whole under 
one alp with such illustrations as ae inted from noe electr plates, 
brevier type, superior paper, and bound in octavo of = chnsons Cyclopedia, 
plete, and 
ail respects impo de far superior to elther of cost is bute fraction of their 


It has been our custom in previous pub- 
Octo er to offer special inducements to those whose orders oO 
ceived. In pursuance of that policy, on er before October Si only, we will receiv: . 
with cash, foe the set of 15 volumes complete for the nominal price of $10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.00 
the edition in Resale, gilt —- The price during November be advanced to $10.50 and $15.75, a 
advance w: le month till the work is completed. It is not supposed that the mass of those who will 
in time become [my od of the pregame will make payment in advance as they now have the cppecvantty 
do. Ly 47 GG for their ne and magazines a full year in advance—but the old, tri 
Pisohs of Literary Bevoiutlon, wee know that the American Book Ex: always accomplishes what it 
undertakes, and does what it 0.00 and get the earliest 
uently best of the largest and peciell'ts ty sex in this country, even at ten 
times its Vv will be shipped as may be directed, as are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers’s 


Encyclopaedia 


| of Universal ut the 
from very clear ion, 0, on ener, heav- 
jer paper, w ns), bi umday it top, top, $7.00 Fe this style 14 volumes are 
ber I, and pr 3, leting the work. To those ord 
during the the "tho 15 volumes for = $14.00 for the 
Bussia, gilt top. During November the price will be advanced to $725, and $14.60 for the 


American Additions: 


to Chambers’ 15,000 =) are mate American 
e ce v me 
will be oe October and other volumes toliow as rapid as posable, the whole 
completed by April, 1881, sooner. Price for set of four volumes daring October only, net, $2.65 
the See 0800 for the half Russia, top. The four volumes of American Additi be —< well- nigh t din 
of Chambere’s, and the large type edition 
ef the Library of Universal Knowledge, is compiled. 
Standard Books. 
niversal Know 6 ves. $15.00. illus., 50 cents. 
— $7.50 of odern Classics, 40 cents, . 
American A Encyclopsdia, 4) Patriotism, 560 cents. 
vols., $4.00. Taine’s History of English 
Mlimai’ 's Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols. Cecil’s Books of Natural History 
Macaulay’s History of England, vo ‘$1.25. Pictorial Handy Lericon, 17 ~ 
Macaulay’ Life anid Lette Sayings, by author of Sparroweress Papers, 30 cents, 
Macaulay’s and Poems, 3 voll. $1.90. Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works, cen 
it’s . 76. 
Plu reh’ 's Lives of Illustrious Mer 2, $3, vols., $1.50. Smith’s Dictionary of the ble, 50 cents, 
s Life and Words of Christ, 60 cents. Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50. 
*Youn ] Bible Concordance, 311,000 rye $2. Comic History of U. 8., Ropiies, Sins. 50 
Acme of hy, $ vols., 40 and Health by Exercise, Dr. H. Taylor, 40 centa, 
Book of F 9 iiius., 40 cen Health for Women, . H. Taylor, 80 cents. 
Milton’s pearels Co Wo 40 ce Lib bound volumes, 30 cents. 
*Shakespeare wee Complete Works, $1.50. Leones from the of gS = Lawyer, 
Works ite, translated by , 30 publican Manual, | 
Works ot Viv translated by Dryden, 30 cents, Homer's Iliad, Pope, 30 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed ye , 30 cents. Homer’s Odyssey by Pope, 30 cents, 
Adventures « of Don Quixote, Hus Scott's Iv: 8O centa. 
Arabian Nights. ros 40 cen Bulwer’s Last of Pom: 5O cents. 
Bunyan’s Piigrim’s o,f ‘tina, 40 cents. The Cure of ysis, Dr. . H. Taylor, 30 cents, 
nson Crosoe, illus., ’s Chronicles, illus., $1.50. 
Munchausen and Gulliver's ‘Travels illus., 40 cents, Light of Arnold Arnold, 25 cents. 
Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, te pee 
Each of the speve bound tx cloth. if If b of the books are also published in fine 
editions and fine Aw in press some but not all vols. issued. Deseriptive 
Catalegues sent free on mit by bank drat red letter or by Expres, Fractions one 


dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


AMERICAN ‘BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 
AGENCIE Boston, H. Hastings 


0.5 ien & 
eager ham, Curtiss Curtiss & Wei ich, 


adwick; in’ ler towns, the leading 


Tribune New York. 


& Co.; rt Clarke & Co.; 
leveland, ke Cor Toledo. 


Agency for Paciho const, 


Philade’ 
tewart & 


clubs where there are no 


10 cts. per Ib. ;— 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 


Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples. 


A FULL assortment of Dixon’s Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 


to Teachers. 
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H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, ¥ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 


GILLOTT'S 
PENS. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


A Large New Illus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
alogue, 25e. 


J. & H. BERGE 


(Fermerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEME 


A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
THE STYLOCRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
Ga Please mention Journal af Education. 


AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


NT. Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 


290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and 
tor DECORATION of DAY 
DAY SCHOOLS 250 22 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 


Teaehers” from C. W. Hagar’s School Agency, 


are the best. Look for them. art 


ESTERBROOK’ 


THE PEN CO. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


New York. 


Every Teacher, should have our Revised Premium List. 


Sent Free. 


— 


| 
e. 
0: 
6 Shite 8 
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8 
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DIRECTORY. 


ding Colle Preparato Schools, 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
BSstoots. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


URY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo, For both 
and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. 


ident. 
\,/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


(ie SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
tments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGBHT, 
0 Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


) |NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
U circulars and. informa- 


P 


Medical Department. For 
n address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


(ALE LAW SCHOOL. yd course two years. 
Vost uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
Prof. FRANOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. “Zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
m OnovuTtT, A.M., Principal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRoEsTER. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, September 9, 1880. 
55 zz Address E. H, USSELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

M 1679 Washington St. oe Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Dsrector. 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hypbk, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


Publishers. 
=== BARGAINS IN BOOKS,-== 


Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth ; 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Bri 
annica, niath edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Halt-rassia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 pe: 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chambers’ Oyclopedia, 
Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.7; heep, 
$27.50; f-calf, $35; Half-rassia, $40. Secondhand. 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
iberal discounts on all books ordered 

dence solicited. 
YORK & LONDON BOOK co., 

1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Oarey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo..... ..$2.25 
Carey’s Miscel. Papers on the Ourrency, etc.... 
Oarey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols....10.00 

. 


1.50 
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A TREATISE 


The Law of Public Schools. 


By FINLEY BURKE, 
Counsellor at Law. 
For Lawyers, School Officers, Teachers, Institute In- 
0, Cloth. ce, 
Published by » postage paid, § 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 Williams St., New York, 

General Agent for New England, 

H. M. CABLE, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
scraping together so much miserable ree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’—WMilton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ce Sample es Of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and Agents wanted. 247 az 


200,000 Copies. 
The large advance orders 
received for 
E. P. ROE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“A DAY OF FATE,” 
carry the sale of his stories to 
a total of over 
200,000 Volumes. 


ears mere) 
G 


SCHOOL AND AMATEUR DRAMAS, 
Best collection published.... ... Price, 15 cts. each. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR TABLEAUX. 
A choice collection, classical and comic... ... 25 cts. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES, 
Short and spicy, for boys and girls. Two numbers 
ready. Per 25 cts, 


SCRAP-BOOK RECITATION SERIES. 


Latest! Freshest! Best! Two numbers; each, 25 cts. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 

QUESTIONS, Just the thing for class-drill, 

reviews, and examinations. 

Arithmetic, 1000 questions and problems... ..25 cts. 

Geography, 1000 questions................. «+ 25 
HOURS OF RECREATION. 

A monthly magazine for teachers, students, and 

young folks; spicy, pointed, and interesting. Con- 

ns choice readings, dialogues, ete. Per y’r, 50c. 

Full descriptive catalogue free. 

Address, T. 8. DENISON, 
290 tf eow 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


FOR TEACHERS > SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Bible Hygiene. By a Physician.................. 1.25 
Parke’s Practical Hygiene. Illustrated......... 6.00 
Mailed free upon receipt of price. 


RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


KNIGHT, 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN fee 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


4a@We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESs ABOVE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philudelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 


SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By Cot. Homer 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 
use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO, 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English (irammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Gra;nmar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
% Elementary Chemisiry. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 
B Military bw 


ee NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Pre 
Upper, accommodate popils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 

R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools and 
or Business. Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school bui dings, 

th complete modern appointments; Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institate, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


RE YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
6s address RenJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
M Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 
8% JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior onventagte for Classicai and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 
Ws? NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 ss 


pre V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
h and practical business course. 


A thoro 
ee by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


Cireular 
$66 & week in your own town. Terms and $6 outfit 
free, Ad & Portland, Me. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE: 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......$13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo........... 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly......--- year, 2 00 
N. TABBALS & SONS, 
, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTsEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every klnd at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 

MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 18% Bromfield St,, Boston, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


HOW 
T0 


Agent tate Board ‘ucation. 
r, 50c. net. 


pe 
“ of the most interesting ve Educa- 
ever published.”— Tribune, N. York. 


“ The widest ible — should be given to 
d ent.”’— Times, Chicago. 
by mail postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 
290 tf 


BARNARD'S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


And the other publications of the Hon. er BaR- 


Atkinson’s Gauot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Is called to 


our 


Office Pencils, 
ledged th ing th to be ope to 
‘best larly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. Address 
EORGE F. KING 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
m 29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THOPE™.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 


& W. Corner Sth 


NARD, for sale by 
Send for List and Prices. 


$5 $20 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Hunry J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 


Just published. A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life ef 


Gen. Hancock 00. 
Hancock, the party leaderesand press; and Life ef 


Gen. Garfield 


BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), also strong 
endorsed. Both official, immensely popular, and wait. 
ing beyond precedent. Over 10,006 per week. Agente 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 
per day. Outtits 50 cts, each. dct quick and cein 
money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating in style, pure in 
language, em physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 
trated. Extraordinary Indacements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WESTERN AND MIDDLE- STATES 
EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few en ic and 
rienced agents wanted in the Western and Middle 
States to canvass for our educational publications 
—EDUOCATION (our new bi-monthly); JouURNAL 
OF EDUCATION ie ; THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
(monthly). Good com ssion allowed. To satisfactory 
mts who will devote their whole time to the work we 


ll guarantee their e. es. For iculars, terms, 
etc., address THOS. W. BICKN Publisher, &., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 289 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Rare Wisdom, abounding in Eloquence and Grand 
Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding, and the Affections. Sold in extra cloth 
i For terms and 


exclusively tation, for $2.00. 
territory, address ENRY J. JOHNSON, 
274 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE “BEST.” 


New style of the * Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in tage stamps. Our new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., just kan 
BOSTON HOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager. 290 tf 


PLANT 


Hyacinths, 
Tulips, 
Crocus, 


FOR SPRING FLOWERS 


My Fall Importations of 300,000 Bulbs are now 
now at hand. I offer Hyacinths at $8, $10, and $12 per 
hundred ; Tulips at $2 and $3 per hundred ; Crocus at 
50 cents, $1, and $2 per hundred, or any number at the 
same rate. With liberal discounts on large quantities. 
Send for our 40-page Catalogue of es. 


B. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley St., Boston. 


290 


should be in the 
UR PREMIUM LIST, isco 
can amop friends ve 


Address the NEW- LAND PUBLI 
PANY, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 


| 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. ee 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T.. PHILADELP : cae 
Wilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.27 | ——_____— = 
M Carey’s Past, Present, and Future. 8vo......... 2.59 | Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 
Carey’s Harmony of Interests: Agricultural, Lincoln’s School and Industrial ~ ees 
Elder’s Memoir of Henry 0. Carey. 8vo......... 
! 
! 
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RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
without aid, and noto able. All Con- 
| versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We re- A 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— — 


The Most Pipulax School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheel! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbes’s Histories. 
Medel Cepy-Beoks ( ng Copies 
Primary Cepy-Beeks (Sliding Copies). 
VYeoumans’s Chemistry. 
VYeumans’s Botanics. 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


WHICH ARE: 
Appletens’ New Geographies, 
Cernell’s Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 
Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primer Series of Science, Mistery, and Lit- 
erature. 
Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 
Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Complete Price wet and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for overt 


t of stu m Primary 
terms made for ig and Tegalar supplies. 


Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent t-paid on application. Li 
Send for Educational Notes 


D, APPLETON & O0., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Hberal 


ey Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William 8%, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
i. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield %t., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 

THE NEW AMERICAN 
READING CHARTS, 
: For Elementary Instruction. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


gr all others in , Accuracy, and Cheap- 
series, $10 per’ Sct; large series, $20 per 
Bet. 


EW-ENGLAND acti L 
283 j 31 Franklin 


Pa. 


HING CO., 
Boston. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


Leighton’s 

New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Cou 


hysiolegy and Hy 
J.D. Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
117 Devonshire St., Boston 
E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Poun., 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
es. 


Walkers Blements of Grammar. 
& Shem’'s New Latin-English 


Bvery Da 
Hay’s Bvery-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO.,| 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton's Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &o., &o. 


For N address 
HARBISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O00., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 


Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, - of Schools, 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of hools, Gloucester, Mi 


~~ Specimen copies 30 cents each. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The The Cal Ilustrated School Edition in the World. 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be 00 use. 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instreitien, with so little that 
is Re toes ont you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
Play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ea book “ pleasant to the aay ” (as well as 
to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and wi old. 
From Epwin A. M.A., author of “Shake- 
Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
py ager so much information into so small 
onaeee, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
a of commentaries on 8 espeare,—n 


noring of di ting 
262 "AE, STOOKIN, OM, MASS, 


‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow," Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With B raphical cetches and Notes. $1.25. 

PROSE. A companion volume to 
Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, , Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean erson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
—_ and Grammar Schools, and no leas attractive to 

the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CaBoT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
litefature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
oon “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One- Hoss 

ead * is omitted from this book, which is equall 
4 in — and the family direle. $1.25, 25. 
ws n Se 


anare 
Botta’s Handbook $2.50, | Ste 


Colburn’s Arithmetic. 

Greene’s Vocal Calta uage. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Oultaree $i; 25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. »» 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS &CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


‘Cresby’s Greek 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. ., Publishers 


ILADELPHRI 
publish 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2% 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


to all others 
Baub’s Normal Beader. 


“ Fourth 
66 Fifth 


Raub’s Arithmetic. 

te 
Buckwalter’s Speller. 

Comprehensive 

Consens Cemprehensive Speaker. 
Elderheorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharplesse’s Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THOS. T. BAILRY, Gan'l 
P AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
*| Dinsmere’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 
ext Books. 
Hansen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


A. 8. MANSON, Bt, Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art EpvoaTionat PuBLISHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


WALTER SMITH, 
| ei supervisor of Dra’ the Boston Public 
oels, and State Director of Art-Rdncation in in Mass, 
The American Drawing — for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural Series. For schools 
and Animals and represented in their 


natural p= and ler with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 

(4 vols. ready) $1 .00 and and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (14 to +4 


The E ctence Series 
The Advanced Science Series is vols) 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Godwin’s “Bootry for of aphy, 
ome and Se 1.295 
English Clascios for Boh 

ells as Schools, 1 ‘50 
Ireland’s ‘Pocket Classical 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Py 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logio 
turtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hetze’s Physics and Physiol 
Jameson’s Khetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 
KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 

14 Milk Street, Boston. 


192 zz 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New 
Guyot's Wall Mapas, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. 
New-England Agent, 
93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall School course in two books.) 
Olucy’s Algebras and Higher 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geograpki:. 

utline of U. 8S. Hiistery. 
Hookers New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Phileso 
Elem. of Bheteric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


For terms address H. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of practical, he} instruction an su on as 
te the best methods Bent to teac rtant 
branch of education. Sent to ers by 
mail post-paid on of cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Lesson- 


HENRY E. 
#y in State Nor- 


osten. 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. 
Book Sor Schools. 
SAwYER, A Princi 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. ié6mo. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 

This work is ed for the second year in 
Schools, and on an entirely parks lan, 
bines in one book, with sufficient s “rnggentions and mod- 
els for teachers, the sub to be taught in 
the second year; s0 with the tion of a 
was origina repared for primary schools under the 
and is at the uest of 
teachers who have it and seen the results of its use. 
sent on Correspondence so- 


licited. hers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, agent, 
256 70 Block, cago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


5 | Maury’s 

Holmes’ Readers, Histor ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A Geometry: 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 az 


A Valuable New Text-book. 
— THE — 
PRINCIPLES of THERMODYNAMICS 


with special applications to Hot Alr-gas and Steam- 
engines. By ROBERT RONTGEN. With additions from 
Profs. Verdet, Zeuner, and Pernolet. Translated, re- 
vised, and enlarged by Prof. A. Jay DuBois, of Shef- 
field Scientific School. 
Svo, 670 Pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New YORK. 


for examination with reference to intro- 
ot. lke ailed free to professors and teach- 


ers, on receipt of "94.00. 


MACMILLAN | & 00. 5 
msin em. 
Geikic’s Lessons in Physical 4 
in Elem. Che - 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. Washingt 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Ari 

er’s Natu 
Preston’s 4 Me 1.65 


Scott’s Manual of 


Jenes’ of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jeven’s Elementary im Legic, .90 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. ysics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on lication, 
154 zz 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Review History of the ies,” 


Also other Histories by the same author. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Harvey’s Revised Elementary Grammar 
Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic, . 


Published by 


429 Bleecker New York, 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. 


Peasleo’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, Phi. 


McGUFFEY’'S REVISED READERS ado 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Sacramento, New Be 
Terre ee Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and le 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wWew-Hngland Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBEERT, BOSTON, 


Sample 
Exchange. and Introduct’n. 


and 25 ots. 36 cts. 
50 75 “ 
50 

for New York City, Brooklyn, 

ord (Mass.), To hattanooga, 


g Towns. 


SCENCENNATI NEW YORK. 


os 


| 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawin 
PUBLISH 
ess0D8. 
PUBLISNERS OF. 
‘ 
| 
| 
/ 


